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Comments 


Editorial 





On Academic Productivity: II 


Quiet please! Professor Smith is beginning work on his 
esearch report. There he sits at his desk with all the tech 
nology of the writing process laid out before him: a pad o 

per and a well-sharpened pencil. 


When we first saw Smith at work, we accused him of being 


o.¢ T 
iting process. ! 


ogged down in a medieval approach toa wr ° 
pointing out to us that the pencil had not 
invented until about 1612. We gave 
it only a little. We agreed that a pencil id indeed represent 


lenied it hotly, 


ground a little 


udvance over the quill pen, Dut WwW out that 
there had been two major inventions since the pencil: the 


and dictating machines. Why do it the hard way? 


Another friend of ours, P 


rofessor Black, tel] us th if, W hile 


‘an write by hand just.as fast—and as illegibly—as anyone 
e can type two to three times as fast as his pencil will 
nd he can dictate two to three times as fast as he can type. 
his claim interested us, and we are now prepared to present 


; i : ; ; i 
to our members the results of our investigation of he Blacl 


nethod. Since the typewriter is the machine that is familiar 
en to most professors, we will by-pass that and plunge 
oh 1 consideration of the dictating process 
Before considering techniques, let us consider some of the 
psychological barriers which stand between the professor and 


Ww writing methods. This suggests that those of us who are 


dj resistance to technological change out in the field 
well turn their methods and theories upon ourselve 

I tried and it didn’t work.” This suggests that some 

eople are looking for miracles. It reminds us of those ad 


tisements we used to see many years ago, running sometl 


th “They laughed when I sat down at the piano, but 
their laughter turned to admiration when I ran through the 


t 
Minute Waltz in 55 seconds.” Dictating is a skill, 
other skill, it must be learned through practice. However, 

is not a very difficult skill. It involves mostly talking, and 
cet a lot of practice talking. What we do need, 


and, like 


fessors 
pernaps, are several weeks of practice in order to learn to 
lk what we write. 

“I wandered all over the place,” said one man. Another 
man tapped his forehead and said, “The bottleneck is up 
here, not in my mouth.” Both of these comments suggest a 
misconception regarding the role of thinking in the writing 
process. If the author has not thought it, he can hardly say 
it. If he has not organized his thoughts, then what he says 
will hardly come out in organized form. While a written 
outline is valuable in any form of writing, the pencil-writer 
or the typist can get by without one. Not so with the dictator. 
[f he doesn’t have a rather detailed outline before him, he 
doesn’t know where he is, where he has been, and where he 
is going. The major thinking job, then, comes in the prepara- 
tion of the outline before the writing starts. 


e 


We do not claim that 


1j ‘tating articles oY 


there is any one best method for 
but, for whatever value it may 


] 
books, 


lese steps suggested to us by Professor Black: 


1. First draw up a rough outline of the article or chapter. 
ro immediately from this outline to dictation. The 


first outline will | 


But de n’t 
1ave some bugs in it. When you finish writing 
ie outline, you will probably be too involved in it to see the 
bugs, or at least to have any good ideas as to how the defects 
nav be remedied. 

2. Let this first outline sit for a week or two in your files 
while you mull it over. Part of this is an unconscious process. 
Black 


the outline bu 


often reports having given little conscious thought to 


upon returning to it, seeing at once what is 


wrong with it, whereas before he only had a vague feeling 


that he did not have it right. 


3. Now, prepare the final outline, going into considerably 


more detail than in the first draft. This does not necessarily 


mean preparing a symmetrical outline with Roman numeral 
one, capital letters under Roman one, Arabic numerals under 
the capital letters. 


ind so on Any 


of the writing will serve. This simply means that the main 


and lower case letters under the Arabic, 
form which will clearly show the structure 


points must be distinguished from sub-points—which is a 


sood thing in any kind of writing. (In some academic writing, 


ingenuity of a Sherlock Holmes to sepa- 


the reader needs the | 


rate main points from incidental ideas. Nor will we accept 
1 17 


at all 


the excuse t f the author’s ideas are import int. ) 


} 


4. Dictate 


not mean that the tall 


This does 
is continuous. Black reports that he 
a series of one-hour lectures transcribed, under the 


sood d ‘aft 


of several chapters of a book. He found the transcriptions so 


from the outline—and keep talking. 


once had 


illusion that, in this way, he would have a fairly 
sloppy that it was more efficient to start over. Dictating from 
the same notes used in his lectures, he covered in four to five 
hours what he had put in each one-hour lecture. This, then, 
illows time for reflection but the reflection is devoted to the 
expression of an idea and not to the search for exactly the 
right word. If the right word doesn’t immediately come, throw 


be inserted 


in a substitute and move on. The right word can 
in the transcription. 

When interrupted, mark on the margin of the outline the 
point at which you stopped so that dictation can be resumed 
with a minimum of lost time. When quoting material from 
field notes or a book, just give the secretary directions on the 
machine as to what passages are to be used—but then remem- 
ber to turn over to her the written material as well as the 


belt or record. 
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5. Compl of tl ter or article before summer in a lawn chair on his front porch, just talking to 
lert Bos is almost required by the himself—and getting drafts of sixteen chapters of a book done, 
1g secret "i lways be at leas few One who has been reared on the Protestant ethic may find 
the « W transcriptions. difficult to call this work—but that is the point. Compared 
\‘\ of 1 s tl reat advantage of — to pushing a pencil or hammering the typewriter, the absolut 
t B] vantages almost as im minimum of physical effort involved in dictating means tl 
I the author is free to concentrate on the ideas he is expressing, 
; ' } dictate the Mechanics don’t get in the way of the thought process. Whil 
\ ( s. We hay eC the dictator follows an outline, new ideas often occur to hin 
: > Oo I st ex the is he tall If such new ideas do come to a write when he 
then, when h working by pencil or typewriter, he may find himself getting 
ut altogether tired and thinking of the time when he planned to finish 
: tect \ particul ection. A new idea will take some time to get 
\ \ } 1 the nd th lown on pap ind, who knows, maybe it will turn out no 
X 1s with som to | een worth the eff t all. Rationalizing in th 
Y ( r vi he kely to push the idea aside unless it hits him as 
\ ( I major inspiration. By contrast, whe new idea occurs to tl 
( ¥ ! I Li tor, while he knows may turn out t be not nea S 
ett ror seems at the moment, he also knows that wil 
R S n ( moment to expres it He spe ] t ou ne 
wes the jud it of the idea to the time when he gets tl 
I t a n IScrl] yack In written form ery of the new cl 
s ogy Col tes ore tly to his f ot expression 
nt] what Of course not only the writ who ha o adjus 0 
\ ew technology. The pencil writer depends on a secret 01 
( m an exploited wife to get his manuscript typed. The mar 
his own may dispense with that help altogetl 
yound ho writes by dictation needs much more secretaria 
ses, and technic elp than his technologically backward colleagues. Th 
t We def means ex money from the university budget or from some 
: wou ) outside source Of support. But, if it is safe to assume that tl 
: yfessor’s time is more valuable than secretarial time, the 
) es us to learn working methods that enabl t 
se 0 time mo efficiently and to find way O ett t] 
s es See 
66 ‘ . @e 
Colonel Hillendale 
Alvin G. Edgell* 
5 rial demurt However, the matter of deciding to manipulate oth 
( Hil ther squarely in cultures is so basic to the whole business of dealing wit 
tnat Burdicl an¢ TOTelg! countries and especially the Point Fou aspect tha 
of Hillendal | consider Burdick and Lederer culpable for not at leas 
S for the a I felt tha hinting at the troubling considerations related to such 
¢ ‘qu with their readers. decision. In their book, the correctness of Hillendale’s intent 
S WW xed fe ( se t iuthors obvious] to trick (or “‘reach’’) the King in order to bring off a pro-U.». 
: wit of communi 1 to large number stunt is presented as completely unexceptionable. I concede 
' ( fey natters. In this they have that the United States and its agents should be prepared to 
wonderf u S nd perhaps should not be tox at times, take actions which diverge in some degree fron 
ssault fo llowness or oversimplificat or simplistic morality. But this can be no across-th board 
: \ presumably are necessary to their defense of casual, unprincipled manipulation, or short-range 
“realism.” “Brainstorms” of this kind often not only violat 
immediate moral-ethical principles but, because they are 
is Assist hg dhe Nine UP pendent fot stutemianonal perceived as doing just that, can do great damage to goals 





of Point Four or other American interests. 
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“On Freedom and Responsibility in Research” 


Memorandum of Understanding Concerning Basic 


Principles for Publication of Program Research 


y f 


Psychiatry, unde the genera “ire rion ¢ I 
tile continuing aA1S¢ “uSS1ON of ISSUES raise a 1? 
Responsibility in Research Vol. XVII. N 


furthre r reactions 


roduction 








\ tage in the de ‘lopment of social science rest irch |} 
ee iched at which it seems advisable to formul mo1 
explic v and state clearly the mutual obligation which exi 
amo taff members of an inter-disciplinary research project 

tween the staff members individually and the Progran 
porate entity with respect to the publica ion of researc] 
sult 

The following comments are not intended as the basis « 

po that would necessarily be applicable to ot! 
roups of the University. They are, rather, a statement « 
onsiderations which have grown out of. the ch ex 
erle needs and obligations of this particul Progran 
lt weve! recognized that these conside1 I ( rt 
rger problem with which investigators in the so 

en In particulat are confronted; the LISCUSSIO 1 

etore De useful to others is a point Tt ( el t 
esponsibilities of all staff members mus ive t 
B iwareness of theit professional dutie n the 
est task; there must also be an awaren of the 
individual staff members with respect to the Program’s 
ponsibility as a whole to the University, to Foundatio 
otl agencies which support the research, and to the ¢ 
nity Or communities in which the h is conducted. 
he matter of mutual respon between the P 

m and constituent staff members, the problem of public 
tion or otherwise reporting the results of inquiry is a conce 
I importance. It is the fruition of the research; 
ne enue to professional recognition and ady incement oT t 
n lual staff members who contribute to the research; and 
tn have repercussions of one kind or another fo1 ihe 
peop who are the subjects of the research. The pu lication 
of goals, methods, or results is therefore an event which must 
’ given careful consideration and be governed by a set of 
principles giving due recognition to the many factors involved. 
Such principles form the basis for the decision to publish o1 
deny publication to any given work emanating either fron 
the Program as a whole, or from any staff member who is 
Writing as an individual but utilizing data or formulations 
the acquisition of which were supported by Program funds 





our original editor O Freedom and 
> Sum? 1958 W ula on 
) 
1] Statement of Prin ple 
1 ' 1 . 1 
lhe prin 1 ie foreco scussion are thi 
lowing 
Dp, ] 
i 4 i¢ 
Junior stath members must be accorded full and just profe 
, , ’ +] 1 . f 
, ognition tor contribution mad to the gathering o 
] ryt fo» veoh? and fin 
} Ne rrs 
) V1 ‘ 
\ 1 search r y 1¢ » ' I t rs \ \ 
] ] 
faculty mem ned as princip S Lo 
] } ] + 
tte nt rec resp ) tO thre iccesstTl yurTsu I 
’ 1 1 
} How ter-disciplin 
¢ +} } lich | 
Oye le ch proposec ( omplished w 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
ul Oo! oO! I i¢ \ Tt } r whon D ¢ ( 
( t | Sin | en lenend 
] Ish yecome t I lerable mcern t 
pu ( I 
1 } 
sul pec vin ( nt the s tt 
yt ore 
> 1 
rinciple I] 
I} ; if ; ,? ei Pu / 
p? cled 
Sink ro e in wh nany dit 
} } - ¢ +} } 
r¢ ) people s © 4 ie ong ) S ni¢ lere Is i 
] t t +} 
( stent pre en t ditteren types of participation in le 
1] ] ] ‘ } } : rt +} ] 
overall work. In ar public n whicn rep s le WOrK OT 
1 t > 
he Program, relevant contributions of any nature done 
{ 4 a, roy 
participants Ve existe he Program mus 
} now | ¢ 
) ] 
Principle ITI 


{ual 


the aegis of Corne I] Univers fy must L 
: } ] ant } + 
For the most pa this pi neiple Ss perhaps selt-ey dent, bu 
+] lea: ’ nr hec ¢ the stud £ himay 
in the weiter Of various approaches TO e study ofr numa! 
. . . } | } hy 2e7 
yvehavior there occasion for disagreement Doth between 


various disciplines and particular individuals within disciplines 


fe 
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as to what constitutes “quality” scientific work. It is assumed, 


however, that a reasonable decision can be made aside from 


partisan points of view. 
Principle IV 


The privacy and self-respect of the individuals and communi 





ties which are studied under Program auspices must be pro 


ried 
fected. 





Involved in this principle are ethical considerations respecting 


human dignity in the sense of the reciprocity incumbent upon 


researcher to repay with circumspection and tact the 


’s lives and utilizing confidential 


privilege of entering people 


Ruthlessness in the exposure of intimate details which 
parades under the banner of “scientific objectivity” is a viola 


tion of the trust under which data of this sort have been 


obtained. As part of routine research procedures the Program 


makes assurances to the people and leaders of a community 
t J 


all probability 
be injurious to any individual or group. Normally this means 


+} 


: ase : ; 
that nothing will be done or said that would in 


trough the 


group, or the us¢ 


exposure and identification of a given person ot 


of perjorative and irrelevant value-laden 


} 
+ 


adjectives. An individual must adhere to these agreements as 


member of the Program whether or not he himself made 


any such assurance 


Principle V 
The 


the Program, 


long-range investment of time, work, and money which 


the 


into the partic u lar research s ite § 


University, and the supporting Foundations 


have put must be protected. 


the Program, long-term in- 


vestigation extending over several years and involving multiple 


In the research conducted by 


} 
cnal 


A great expenditure of time as well as 


in the community or communities is the 


relationships 






acteristic strategy. 


money goes into the building and maintenance of community 


relations in order that subsequent research may be accom 
plished. Therefore, the Program (and the University and 
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Foundations as facilitating and supporting agents) must be 
protected to the best of its capabilities and foreknowledge 
against any action which would undermine and/or destroy 
the goodwill which a project has attained in the research site, 
Proposed publications which are deemed to be very likely 
to impair seriously the relationship of the Program to th 
research site through disclosure of confidences, facts, or critical 
evaluations (explicit or implicit) of local persons, groups 


and practices will not be approved for publication. 


Principle VI 

If anj stafl member cannot ace ept the decision of the Program 
Director regarding the proposed publication of a given work, 
he has the right of appeal to certain University authoriti 
upon the 
authorization to publish will be based. 


whose recommendations final decision regardin 


a 
Nall 


(9 


The University authorities referred to above are: (1) ¢ 





man, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, and 
Chairman, Cornell Universit 
Medical College. The procedure for such an appeal will b 


as follow S° 


Department of Psychiatry, 
if the Director and the staff member cannot react 
a mutually satisfactory agreement upon the advisability of 
publishing any given work, then the staff member may request 
referred to the chairmen of these tw 


that the matter be 


departments. He shall then have full opportunity to explair 
his viewpoint and the Director will then abide by the joint 
decision of the two chairmen. 

If one or both chairmen disapprove publication of the worl 
as emanating from the Program, the staff member is still free 
to seek publication for it provided that in the published docu 
ment he specifically notes that he is dissociating himself com- 
pletely from the Program and the University as regards the 
contents and implications of the work; and provided further 
that he does not make use of data which the Director feels 
would violate the confidences which the community had beet 


assured would be protected. 
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| 
| A New Look in Latin American Relations: 


A Report on the Denver UNESCO Conference 


J. Mayone Stycos* 


Editor's We asked the 
[ IN ESCO con f ¢ rence. 


note: 
Conference.” It suggests that the 


advising those who plen such conferences. 


| arrived in Denver just behind the blizzard of Septembe1 
8, and barely had time to taxi over to the Civic Auditorium 


for the Opening Plenary Session of the Seventh National 


Conference of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
Before the house lights dimmed, I managed to read that the 
theme of the conference was, “The Cultures of the Americas, 
\chievements in Education, Science and the Arts.’ The key 
ote speaker, Roy Rubottom, introduced as a close adviser 
to Christian Herter at the Santiago meetings, addressed him 


self to the worthy theme of “Hemispheric Progress Based on 


Understanding.” After some courteous nods in this direction, 
he launched into his real theme—the communist menace, and 
| the necessity for the free Americas to give battle in every way 
especially in Latin America. 

At the close of this impassioned plea, I glanced around to 
if any Latins were present and noted uneasily that at 


‘ast fifty were in the audience. I then turned to my program 


o make sure I had read the theme correctly. I had, and read 
I irthe I that 
The central objective of the Conference is to further 
within the United States a greater interest in and under- 
standing of the Latin American peoples and cultures, and, 


it the same time, to demonstrate to Latin Americans how 
sincerely and extensively this interest already finds ex- 
pression in the United States. 


* Dr. Stycos is in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


author to let us publish this report on the Denver 
The report might be titled, “How Not to Run an International 


applic d anthropologist could have a vital role in 


doubts which the I 


have had about the 


Any 


sincerity and extensiveness of our interest in them were quickly 


Latins might 


dispelled by the Honorable R. Thayer, who spoke about “A 
Relations.” The 
subsumed under the 


New Dimension in International Cultural 
new dimension, it turned out, could be 
phrase, ‘“‘cultural diplomacy.” It must have been a genuine 
relief for the Latins to discover that United States economic 
manipulation is soon to be expanded to include the cultural. 
To the humanistically inclined citizen south of the Rio 
Grande, accustomed to the soft word and the big stick, the 
substitution of the musician’s baton must have seemed like 
real progress. Unfortunately, this theory could not be tested, 
since no Latin American spoke at the Plenary session. 

The delegates had hardly recovered from the good news 
of the new diplomacy, when, on the following day, they were 
treated to an extraordinary banquet lunch ($3.50, drinks 
extra. Inexplicably, a considerable number of Latins did not 
attend). 


contribution to the new dimension in international cultural 


Organizers of the conference had made a brilliant 


relations by choosing as their speaker Mr. J. Peter Grace, 
President of W. R. Grace and Company. Not only, they 
must have reasoned, is this company the great symbol of 
American capitalist benevolence in Latin America, but, as 
it turns out, Grace is a fervid Catholic, the recipient of Papal 
honors, and a trustee in a number of Catholic institutions of 
higher learning. Apparently unaware that Latin intellectuals 
generally fear the power of the Church more than they fear 
Peter Grace and Nikita Khrushchev combined, the speaker 
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Wurin ie applause, I peeked from behind my watery m n 
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UL Sr number ¢ | SKVW Fiance 
ed on the glass 
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I ictions (¢ ome ot o tT DO Am« 
( I S S was m culate Unable te ttend 
Ss only news « 1e speech had been by way of a crypt« 
nment from a co 7 una tonteria.’ After I tol 
} 1] a: ] 
( tl sper I ‘ould hard discuss anything else 
. 1 1 7 
ft him 1 ppu about how he coulk 1OW stil 
1 
ss Ss ck home. 
Deciding that I would feel more at home with the acaden 
( i move ( openin session on education. He1 | 
( ( delegate were warmed Dy he words ¢ 
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ex ct S1¢ lain l l session W1i11¢ I 
a1sco ( on it Fl \ 1 es p O i¢ 
yram. At th i owe I f d th cht w 
Oo \cademic Mys might b e in force lS W 
\ aerst qaing W 1] Lv achieved as spiritual 
V-produ oT si ing in the artistic and castronomic products 
yf culture. Conversation is often difficult, since they are 
physic ling to begin hopping to a folk dance or lustily 
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to down a few tacos. Feeling that the folk dancers and taco 


eaters had no message for me, I retreated to the pure halls 


mmediately impressed with a paper given by a 
scientist named Fernandez Moran. It was clear that this was 


thinker, no apologist for Latin America, and was, 


in general, an all-round first rate mind. I quickly consulted 
my program to discover what Latin American university he 


represented. When I discovered that, ejected from his country 


} 


or political reasons, Fernandez was now head of a laboraton 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, I began to wonder 
whether the problems of higher education in Latin America 


were not simpler than the educational section was making 


them. 


Deciding to stick with a good thing, I awaited with som 


nticipation the afternoon science session, since I noted that 
0 he principal speakers on applied research in Latin 
\merica was to be an official of the Pan American Health 
On zation. Che Public Health specialists have often struck 
particularly smug breed. U.S. engineers and other 

ns working in Latin America are often humbled by 

h of their overspecialization, their ignorance of the arts 
1d humanities, and their inability to communicate in an 
yuage. Social scientists are humbled by accusations fron 

( Left and Right with being apologists for the status qu 
( wh interfering with God-given institutions 

Only the public health specialist emerges unscathed, to become 
e new international itinerant saint who, with a pinch of 
DDT he nd an innoculation there prevents and cures all 
srces which beset the human body. Skills which save 

vies and prolong lives are not only incontrovertibly good 

( e good vote getters as well, and thus the public healt! 
xp s been greeted with an unalloyed enthusiasm wu 


lled among < ther technicians. 


Af he Pan American Health Organization represent 

ive discussed the successes of public health in Latin Ameri 
ie research still needed further to conquer disease, 

sed long and loaded question. ‘here are some, I sai 
who regard the introduction of public health technology t 
inderdeveloped areas as a mixed blessing. That, by tampering 
\\ th ural’? death rate, they have created abnorm 
op n inereases which threaten havoc with other instit 
Oo f the society. ‘The Indians and Puerto Ricans, I sug 
( were no longer content to save more babies so tha 
starve as adults, and had included birth contr 

( “ control in their public heaith programs 
Why, | wondered, was this not mentioned as a needed avenu 
ot applied resea +h in the otherwise impressive list present 


iference. ‘he reply suggested that Latin Americar 


did not want birth control in the first place, and that, in an 


he responsibility of public health begins and ends wit 

saving live 
My stereotype of public health happily unshattered, ! 
decided to celebrate by fleeing the conference and letting som 


Denver culture set in. Blasted by the blizzard, the Denver 


trees were unfortunately not safe to sit under, but I did mai 


{ ] . 
CU « hOUCdI 


ve to fi bistro where my faith in American cultu! 
Was renewed. 


Was the Conference a complete waste of time and mone} 


for the 1500 delegates? Probably not. Some of the papers 


Se  — 


W 
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; 
taco were of commendable quality, many of the questions discussed _ the two is illustrated by an interchange between a high school 
alls were significant, and undoubtedly some of the participants art teacher and a distinguished artist. After hearing a learned 
learned something about UNESCO and about Latin America. dissertation on the style and significance of the artist’s work, 
ys | However, the Conference fell so short of what it might have the teacher asked, “What can the artist do to help himself 
was een, and here and there committed such spectacular blunders be understood by the high school art teacher?” In essence: 
was. } that 1t would seem important to peint them out. ‘The major the reply was, “I don’t know and I care less.” | ich had 
' laficy 12 coh? ha ] 1 ‘ : 6 : ° . ‘ 

ted cle encies might be subsumed under two general headings: perfectly Les ite interest nd point of view, Dut the two 

he people and organization, people simply should not have been talking to one anothe1 
| > of the ee eet T ee 7 . ae f . P ‘ - ; 1 
ie some of the principal speakers showed a marked lacl Clearly the National Commission’s resources would b¢ 
tox of sophistication about inter-American affairs. At a conference  hettey expended by having experts talk to experts. When th 
nde ellectuals, especially Latin American ones, devoted to happens, incidentally, the necessity for a lot of pious cant abou 
: ] nati ] PY ry he ‘a nat 14 ‘re . 1: } } } 
ric I onal understanding via the peaceful pursuit of educa the need for understanding one another disappears, and people 
king tion, science, and culture, anti-communist themes are not only just go to work. Subsequently, a more popular conferenc 
i | taste: the nderec v the srailine | atiw Stee Slee 11 1 ; 1 ] ] 
aste; they underscore the pre vailing Latin opinion tha could be held, run by professional group leaders, who would 
; : ; 3 
whateve the nite tates aC ¢ m0 ‘ . ° 1 : . } 
ome M r the United States does for Latin America is only first inform the audience in an integrated and meaningful 
that n its self-interest in its personal struggle with Communism. wav of the activities and needs of UNESCO, and of th 
ati \\ lis tendency toward manipulation 1s made exp IC] \ results of the experts’ deliberations. Then yroup discussion 
It] eferences to “cultural diplomacy,” I think we have pushed oe ony t] 
a ral I ‘ > Think lay pusned might be organized, geared to the question, How can 1e 
ucl l voir of goodwill just about to its limits. Interestingly ideals and aims of UNESCO be put across on the local com 
ther ¢ , as this goes to press, The New York Times (which munitv level ? 

d b 1 the announcement of “cultural diplomacy” in an my : f pa ee te re ea lal 
ge ' > ; Pe Che ambigu ( urpose was Turthe Lu ited Dy ( 
r+ edalt il on October 5 reports that the Ny rentine [ niversify 1° . 1 } e 8 ~<¢ 

als I] , = ede schizophrenic behavior of the conference participants. A mes 

Student Federation ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
they acted as if the Latin Am ins were present, and tal 

tro } . 1 | . : ‘2 af se. 88 ’ . ] | t Nn } ed 

demanded the rejection ot any program Involving wou wt ) ( Ait ( 
qu \ ted States aid. The federation termed the aid a forn the Latins were elsew! ( ! ilked yout they 


“h ther ’ nit 1 +} ] ' : tha tien 

‘ ’ a5 . ] much there. I l op O e€ disses ) or the patien 
lhe Conference tried to serve two divers« purposes and, nucn } | 
ymising, served neither well. It tried, first, to furthe: ror 
wr 

} 1° . . } Ss + nerts 

ind understanding of Latin American peoples and Kinds OT experts, 


+1 The U.S. National Commissio1 UNESCO 


among individuals of influence on the commun 


ions | f “cultural imperialism.” (N.Y. Times, October 26.) ind “their problems.” Unfortun v, the Latins were 


] choolteachers, union leaders, the clergy, etc. At th unusual position to inhhuen nited ot Ss and foreign publ 
ealt ; ; : . . 1 1 : 
} time, 1t attempted to solve weighty problems attecting opinion in tavor of an organization w! is already created 
1 ul ; ; ‘ . a . 11 1 7 ’ 1 
j education, and culture in the Western Hemisphe re. a considerable fund of goodw i1round e world. With some 
; W was of interest to experts in the latter problems usuall effort, it should be able to mak« strong contribution 
el ! . : : 7 nae : 6 . 1 . : . 
former audience bored or mystified. he gulf betwee this fund, and even, perhaps, to International Understand 
le! ; ; 
ist ) 
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Social Integration, Social Rank, 
and Processes of Interaction 
Peter M. Blau* 
The relationships between patterns of social interaction method for the quantitative study of interaction, however, 


pe 
I nite 


and informal status observed in a recent field study of wl 


collar work groups in a complex organization seem to 


contradict some conclusions reached in an earlier study. This 


paper presents an attempt to reconcile these apparently 


conflicting findings by refining the theoretical conceptions 
underlying the earlier interpretation. 

The systematic study of social interaction is essential fo1 
an understanding of work groups and, indeed, of all kind 
of human groups. It is in the course of social interaction that 
group norms emerge and are enforced, that the relationships 
between group members become defined, and that informal 
differentiated along various dimensions. 


tat 
status 


becomes 


interaction define the social structure of work 


Process« Ss of 


groups and the informal status of their members, and they, 


therefore, exert an important influence on the operations of 
organiz itlor ° 

Whereas 

small groups has received increasing attention in recent years, 

Bales and his field 


groups in formal organizations, in contrast 


th 
che 


systematic research on interaction processes in 


for example, by Robert F. associates, 


studies ot Work 


to experiments with laboratory groups, have not been con 
spicuous in the development of this new approach. In field 
studies of work groups, there seems to be a hiatus betwee 
those which are concerned with social interaction but pay 
little attention to the quantification of empirical measures, 
and those which provide quantitative information about 
workers but tend to ignore the patterns of interaction among 
them.? One reason for the scarcity of quantitative research 


on interaction in work groups is undoubtedly the fact that 


the methods developed for this purpose in the laboratory, such 


as Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis,* although they have 


} 
| 


been used successfully outside the laboratory,? do not readily 


lend themselves to being used in investigations in formal 


organizations, where the disturbance created by observation 


procedures must be kept at a minimum. Chapple’s simple: 


Dr. Blau is in the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Chicago. 
i. A number of studies on small groups, many of which use the 
method developed by Bales, are collected in A. Paul Hare ez. al., 


Small Groups, Knopf, New York, 1955. 

2. See, for example, William F. Whyte, Human Relations in the 
Restaurant Industry, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948. 

for example, Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn, “Recent 
Findings in Human Relations Research in Industry,” in Guy E. Swan 
son et. al., Readings in Social Psychology, Holt, New York, 1952. 


eee, 


4. Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Addison-Wesley, 


Cambridge, Mass., 1950. 
for example, Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Husband-Wife Interaction 
over Revealed Differences,” American Sociological Review, XVI 


5. See, 


(1951), 141-145; and William A. Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital 
as a Small Society, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1958. 





can be applied to research in complex organizations without 
ith ¢ 
difficulty. 


work groups has not become widespread.’ A possible reason 


Nevertheless, its use in the empirical study of 


for this is that a conceptual confusion has plagued this method 


tor many years. 

A crucial concept in the systematic study of social inter- 
action is that of origination of-action. But this concept has 
been used to refer to two distinct social processes, which has 
resulted in much confusion, as William F, Whyte has recently 
pointed out.® Some investigators have employed the term to 
refer to the tendency of one individual to originate the 


interaction or social contacts between himself and_ others, 


whereas other investigators referred by it to the tendency 
of one individual to originate activities for others. This dis- 
tinction can be easily illustrated. If A goes up to B and 
asks him, ‘““What shall I do now?” and B tells him and A 
does it, then A has originated the interaction with B, but B 
for A. ‘These 


entirely different phenomena. The frequency of origination 


has originated an activity are clearly two 
of interaction indicates the extent to which a member of a 
group takes the initiative in bringing about social contacts. 
The frequency of origination of activities for others, in con- 
trast, indicates the degree of influence a member exercises 
over the rest of the group. The latter measure, but not the 
distinguishes leaders from followers. Whether the 


tend to 


former, 


individuals who often initiate social contacts also 


exert a disproportionate influence over the activities of others 
is, of course, an empirical question and not one which can 


be decided on logical grounds or by definition. 


Social Interaction in a Law Enforcement Agency 


In an earlier study of a federal agency of law enforcement, 


all interactions of a group of seventeen officials under a 


superior were observed and recorded for 30.5 hours, using 
essentially the method suggested by Chapple and Arensberg. 
The officials had separate desks in a large room. Whenever 
a social contact occurred, a tally was made, indicating who 
originated the interaction, and who was the recipient. (The 
duration of social contacts was also recorded, but here we 


6. E. D. Chapple, with the collaboration of Conrad M. Arensberg, 
“Measuring Human Relations,’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
XX (1940), 3-146. 


7. For an early application of this method in the study of industrial 
work groups, see A. B. Horsfall and Conrad M. Arensberg, “Team- 
work and Productivity in a Shoe Factory,” Human Organization, 
VIII, No. 1 (Winter, 1949), 13-25. 


8. William F. Whyte, Man and Organization: Three Problems in 
Human Relations in Industry, Richard D. Irwin, Homewood, III, 
1959, pp. 49-53. 
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shall deal only with frequency and not with duration.) On 
the average, an official had 8.3 social contacts per hour.? 
This record of pair events furnished measures of the extent 
to which each official originated interaction, or social con- 
tacts, with colleagues and the extent to which he received 
social contacts from colleagues, as well as a variety of other 
indices, such as the amount of his social interaction with the 
outgroup—officials who were not members of his own section. 
The exact frequency with which an official originated activities 
for others could not be observed, but his informal status 


could be ascertained. In contrast to what Chapple and others \ 


have found in set events, various measures of social rank 


were not related to the frequency of originated contacts in 


these pair events, while all were related to the frequency | 


of received contacts. Moreover, the extent of received social 
contacts, and not that of originated ones, was related to var 
ous other patterns of conduct of these officials. 

Apparently, the extent to which others originated social 
contacts with an official was the aspect of social interaction 
which was most salient for his informal status in the group 
and which influenced his conduct most strongly. The specific 
findings were: First, competence was related to received con- 
tacts. Experts were more frequently contacted by colleagues 
than others, whether the measure of competence used is the 
evaluation of the supervisor, the respect of colleagues, or the 
extent to which others sought the advice of an official. Second, 
there was a direct relationship between received social con- 
tacts and amount of social interaction with the outgroup. 
Third, officials who received few social contacts seemed to 
detached 


be less apt to maintain under all conditions a 
orientation toward the members of the public with which 
they dealt. Fourth, there was a direct relationship between 
received contacts and the tendency to take the initiative in 
the discussions at official Finally, the 
observer had the impression (without having a quantitative 
validate it) that officials 


contacts were more prone than those who received few to 


section meetings. 


who received many 


measure to 
assume a dominant role in the interaction in colleague groups 
and to make suggestions which others followed. 

The following interpretation was suggested for these find 
ings: Competence as a law enforcement officer was highly 
valued in this organization. Experts were looked up to and 
respected, and this made them particularly attractive asso- 
clates in the eyes of their colleagues. These officials originated 
social contacts with experts disproportionately often not only 
to ask their advice but also to seek their companionship, since 
associating with a prestigeful person is more desirable than 
with one who is not respected. (The original study showed 
that there were also alternative ways of becoming attractive 
to colleagues.!°) 

By approaching a colleague often in the course of voluntary 
social interaction, the other members of the group give con- 
crete expression of their positive feelings of attraction toward 
him. The frequency of received social contacts, therefore, 
furnishes a group member with social evidence of the degree 
of his acceptance by and his significance for his colleagues. 





9. See Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1955, pp. 117-130, 138-139. 


10. Ibid., pp. 119-122. 


It is in the process of receiving such behavioristic evidence of 
his social worth in the course of daily interaction that an 
individual becomes and remains integrated in his work group. 
The extent to which others originate social contacts with a 
person signifies how much social support he receives from 
colleagues and how integrated he is in his work group, and 
it strongly affects his feelings of security in the work situation. 
The greater insecurity of the official whose company is rarely 
sought by colleagues, as compared with the highly integrated 
official, tends to interfere with his ability to establish friendly 
relations with outsiders and to remain calm even in the face 
of excitable Peer facilitates 
intercourse beyond the boundaries of the ingroup. 


clients. group support social 


It was further suggested—and this will have to be qualified, 





as we shall see—that a person whose status among colleagues 
is secure will find it easy to make suggestions in interaction 
with them, whereas an insecure status will discourage an 
individual from making suggestions and incline him to follow 
the suggestions of others lest his opposition further worsen 
his position in the group. This implies that differences in 
received contacts and integration give rise to differences in 
social rank and influence. If insecure group members are 
predisposed to follow the suggestions of the more secure ones, 
the former become subordinate to the latter. These 
considerations would explain officials who 
relatively many contacts from colleagues tended to assume 


will 
why received 
a dominant role in group situations, that is, in the discussions 
at section meetings and in the interactions of smaller sub- 


groups. 


Social Interaction in a Welfare Agency: 
A Replication 


A recent study of a public welfare agency in a large city 
provided an opportunity for replicating this investigation of 
social interaction among public officials in a somewhat dif- 
ferent context. The interaction in four work groups, which 
shared a common room, each containing five or six case- 
workers under a supervisor, was observed for 24.3 hours, 
using the same procedure as in the earlier study. The average 
number of contacts per hour was 10.3. 

In this 
received social contacts as an index of the individual’s integra 


agency, it was possible to validate the use of 


tion in his peer group. If the amount of contacts received 
from colleagues is actually indicative of an integrated position 
among them, it must be associated with being accepted by 
colleagues, that is, being the object of their positive sentiments. 
A sociometric index of such acceptance is whether or not a 
person is called by his first name by other members of his 
work group, according to the statements of the others. ‘Table I 
shows that there was a direct relationship between the fre- 
quency of contacts received from colleagues and being called 
by one’s first name by colleagues, a finding which serves to 
validate received contacts as a measure of integration. 

In contrast to the law enforcement agency, however, expert- 
ness as a caseworker was not related to frequency of received 
contacts in the welfare agency. Not the supervisor’s evaluation 
of the competence of a worker, nor the respect he enjoyed 
among his colleagues, nor the extent to which they consulted 
him when they had a problem—none of these indications of 
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TABLE | 
Received Ingroup Contacts and Being Called by First 
Name by Members of the Ingroup 


Being Called by First 


Name by Members of the Number of Contacts Received 


Ingroup from Ingroup per Hour 
Four or More Under Four 
Yes 8 4 
No 2 6 
Total 10 10 


expertness was related to the extent to which others originated 
social interaction with a caseworker. 

Some of the other findings duplicate those obta:ned in the 
earlier study, but some do not. Thus, in the welfare agency, 
the other agency, the frequency of contacts received 


he ingroup was directly related to the 


just as in 


from members of t 


amount of social interaction with the outgroup, that is, with 
persons who were not members of one’s own work group, as 
Table II shows. Similarly, received contacts were in both 


TABLE II 


Received Ingroup Contacts and Total Outgroup Contacts’ 


Number of Contacts Received 
from Ingroup per Hour 


Total Number of Contacts 
with Outgroup per Hour 


Four or More Under Fou 
0.9 or more $ > 
OS or less 3 6 
Total 1] 1] 


*If caseworkers are divided, not on the basis of an absolute 
ber, as in this table, but on the basis of the unit medians, the re 
lationship becomes more pronounced ; two-thirds of the 12 workers 
who received many contacts from the ingroup, in contrast to onl 
two-tenths of the 10 who received few, had a disproportionate] 
large number of contacts with the outgroup. 


num 


organizations directly associated with detachment toward 


clients. Most caseworkers were observed as they interviewed 
several clients, and the observer classified their attitude toward 


clients in neither. 
The dat: 


received many contacts from colleagues throughout the day 


these interviews as positive, negative, or 
presented in Table III indicate that workers who 
were more apt than others to remain quite impersonal, ex- 
pressing neither positive nor negative feelings, in their inter- 
views with clients. The fact that a worker reports that he 
rarely or never, rather than sometimes or often, worries about 
his cases after working hours, as another index of detachment, 
was also directly related to the frequency of received contacts. 

Caseworkers in the welfare agency who received relatively 
many contacts from colleagues, however, were not more apt 
than others to participate in the discussions at official section 
meetings. On the contrary, the recipients of frequent contacts 
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TABLE III 


Received Ingroup Contacts and Approach to Clients 


Number of Contacts Received 


Approach to Clients from Ingroup per Hour 


Four or More Under Four 


Detached 9 3 
Not detached 2 6 
‘Total® 1] 9 


* Differences between tables in the distribution of the total row are 
due to the fact that not all pieces of information are available for 
all respondents. 


were slightly less prone to participate in these discussions. 
Moreover, an impressionistic classification of caseworkers on 
the basis of the amount of influence they seemed to exert in 
relation to colleagues revealed no relationship to received 
contacts. Both of these findings contradict those obtained in 
the earlier study. A comparison of the findings from the two 
studies is schematically presented in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


Correlates of Received Ingroup Contacts in Two Studies 


Federal Welfare 


Agency Agency 
1. Social rank as expert (three measures) Yes No 
2. Extent of interaction with outsiders Yes Yes 
Detachment toward clients Yes Yes 
4. Participation in discussion at meetings Yes No 
5. Assuming a dominant role with colleagues Yes No 


Reconceptualization 


Such contradictory findings might be simply dismissed as 
due to methodological error or statistical chance, particularly 
since they are based on relatively few cases in only two or- 
ganizations. But if we want to learn from our mistakes, we 
must take the findings seriously and re-examine the theoretical 
assumptions and conceptions on the basis of which some 
generalizations were advanced which are apparently not valid. 
Which concepts must be refined, which assumptions must be 
discarded, and how do the generalizations suggested have to 
be refined to account for the new evidence ? 

Conceptually, the earlier study failed to make explicit and 
to clarify the analytical distinction between various dimen- 
sions of informal status in work groups, notably that be- 
tween social integration and social rank among colleagues. 
Specifically, the earlier interpretation implicitly assumed that 
the same social and psychological processes which lead toward 
acceptance and integration in the work group also give rise 
to superior rank. It was suggested that the group member 
who is attractive to others and often drawn by them into 
social interaction becomes not only integrated among his 
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peers but ultimately also achieves a superordinate position 
over them. In other words, it was assumed that feeling secure 
enough to make suggestions freely is a sufficient condition 
for achieving a position of influence over colleagues, and 
hence that received social contacts produce differences in 


social rank. This proposition is contradicted by the second 


study, where it was found that received contacts and 
hierarchical informal status were not related. 

Both the individual’s integration in a group and his in- 
formal rank or hierarchical status are here conceived as 


members 


resulting from the sentiments of the other group 
toward him as they find expression in their interaction with 
him. Social integration refers to the individual’s full accept- 
ince by others which is manifest in their tendencies freely to 
associate with him in friendly social intercourse. Social rank 
refers to the respect and deference the individual commands 


mong others which is manifest in their tendencies to follow 
his directives and suggestions. This distinction is related to 


th 


he one between originating interaction and _ originating 


ictivity for others which was made at the beginning of this 
paper. The most direct measure of integration is the frequency 
with which others originate interaction with a person, pro 
vided that social interaction is voluntary and relatively free 
of conflict, the the 


frequency with which a person originates activities for others, 


and most direct measure of rank is 


Ithough problems of observation often require the use of 
other indices. Social integration is not a scalar status, to use 


rd’s All the 


members of a group, or none of them, might be highly inte 


Barn term,!! but social rank, of course, is. 
rrated, that is, fully accepted by one another, whereas the 
respect and deference which elevates the rank of some members 
subordinates others. An integrated position in a work group, 
since it implies social support, makes an individual mor 
secure. But it does not give him a competitive advantage ove 
other group members; only his relative rank does that. 

\ crucial difference between the work groups in the two 
organizations under examination was that the individual’s 
integration and his informal rank were closely related in the 
one agency but not in the other. The experts who were highly 
respected and often consulted were generally also the bette1 
ntegrated officials in the federal agency of law enforcement, 


was not the case in the public welfare agency. The 


ut this 
frequency of received social contacts, although it is an index 
of integration and not of rank, differentiated officials in terms 
of rank as well as integration in the federal agency, because 
these two factors were closely related there. As a result, the 
distinctive consequences of integration could not be separated 
from those of rank, and some misleading inferences were 
drawn. The findings from the welfare agency, where rank 
and integration were not correlated, make it possible to 
distinguish btween the consequences of these two aspects of 
informal position. 

Social conduct with the outgroup appears to be influenced 
by integration in the ingroup, whereas social conduct which 
places a person into competition with other members of his 
own work group is more apt to be governed by rank: Social 


ll. Chester I. Barnard, “Function and Pathology of Status Systems 
in Formal Organizations,” in William F. Whyte (ed.), Industry and 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1946, pp. 47-52. 
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integration and the peer group support it implies reduce 
feelings of anxiety and insecurity in the work situation. 
Whether an official feels free to establish relationships with 
others beyond the boundaries of his immediate co-workers, 
or whether he has enough self-control to keep his temper 
regardless of how excited clients become, depends on his 
feelings of security. Hence, such conduct would be expected 
to be influenced by the individual’s integration in his work 
group. This is, indeed, the case; received ingroup contacts, 
as an index of integration, were directly related to the fre- 
toward 


quency of 
clients in both organizations. But feelings of security are not 


outgroup contacts and to detachment 
sufficient to produce success in competition with other mem- 
bers of the ingroup. Social conduct which involves competi- 
tion between the members of a group, therefore, is influenced 
by rank and not by integration. Participation in the discussions 
at section meetings, where the members of the group compete 


for impressing the 


supervisor and one another, exemplifies 
such rivalry. Consequently, participation in those discussions 
was related to received contacts only in the federal agency, 
where received contacts were associated with rank, and not 
in the welfare agency, where received contacts were only 
indicative of integration and not of rank. This interpretation 
implies that rank should also be related to participation at 
section meetings in the welfare agency. The data support this 
inference; five of the six workers who were highly respected 
by all others in their own work group participated much in 
the discussions at the meetings, in contrast to only five of 
the thirteen less respected workers. !2 

A question which still has to be answered is why received 
social contacts were associated with social rank in the federal 
agency. A major reason for this was that consultations among 
colleacues, although they occurred in both organizations, were 
more significant and prevalent in the federal than in the 
welfare agency. Such consultations involve patterns of social 
interaction in which the processes of social integration and 
of differentiation of status, which are otherwise distinct, 
become more or less fused. To clarify this point, it is necessary 


to analyze these two processes, 


Social Integration and Social Differentiation 


The accepting interaction of others with a member produces 
his integration in the group, and the deferential interaction 
of others with a member produces his superior rank. An \ 
important difference is that rank becomes differentiated in 
unilateral social whereas integration arises in 
reciprocal ones. Ego’s deference which helps to raise alter’s 
social rank simultaneously Jowers his own, but ego’s accept- 
ance which contributes to alter’s integration does not impede 
but often improves his own. Friendly acceptance invites, and,\ 
indeed, depends on, a corresponding accepting attitude of the 
other, whereas there is no such mutuality in deference. Bot 
the process of integration and the process of differentiation 


involve an exchange of social utilities,!3 but the nature of 


processes, 


the exchange is quite different. 


12. The sociometric index of respect is based on answers to the 
question of who the three best caseworkers in the section are. 


13. See George C. Homans, “Social Behavior as Exchange,” 4 meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LXIII (1958), 597-606 
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In order to become integrated in a group, an individual 


must motivate the other members freely to associate with him. 
Unless they find him attractive, they will not be inclined to 
seek his company. The newcomer, therefore, has strong in- 
centives to try to make a good impression by displaying his 
Attractive qualities and concealing any qualities which would 
make him unattractive in the particular group. But his 
attempts to present an exceptionally impressive front will 
make him appear unapproachable and involve him, in effect, 
in competition with the others for maximum popularity in 
the group. Although feeling attracted to him, the others 
feel threatened by his attractiveness, and this will 
put them on the defensive and prevent them from acting on 


will also 


their feelings of attraction and from approaching him to draw 
To these 


obstacles to becoming integrated, the newcomer must prove 


him into friendly social intercourse. overcome 
that he is easily approachable and that he wants to be accepted 
by the others and not to compete with them. The form this 
usually takes is self-depreciation. Completely reversing his 
earlier strategy of attempting to impress others with his out- 
standing qualities, the individual now flaunts his weaknesses 
by talking about experiences which reveal him as blundering, 
foolish, or generally non-threatening. Such modesty is dis- 
arming, because it demonstrates that the individual does not 
try to exploit his attractiveness to achieve superior standing 
in the group but only seeks to win full acceptance. It obviates 
the need for defensiveness and consequently induces the others 
to accept the newcomer as one of them. To maintain his 
integration, the individual exchanges his accepting attitude 
of others for their acceptance; the exchange is reciprocal.'4 

In order to achieve superior rank in a group, an individual 
must motivate the other members to respect his suggestions 
and defer to his wishes. In the competition for relative stand- 


h member has an incentive to withhold 


ing in the group, eac 
respect and deference from the others as much as possible. 
These defensive tactics in the competition for maximum 
respect produce a potential impasse, just as those in the com- 
petition for maximum popularity do, but the method of break- 
through is different. While an individual achieves integration 
by surrendering any claim to superior standing, a person 
achieves superordinate status by making a claim for deference 
which cannot be denied by others. This requires that a person 
have resources which enable him to furnish important services 
to others. For example, his competence makes it possible for 
him to help others in their work. By rendering services to 


others, an individual establishes social obligations. These 
obligations constrain the others not to oppose his suggestions 
but to follow them, that is, to become subordinate to him. 
Their deference to him is not simply a concomitant of their 
respect for his ability but the result of the obligations which 
his ability has permitted him to establish. It is this exchange 
of instrumental services for deference which gives rise to 
differentiation of social rank in a group. 

Let us now return to the question of why received contacts 
were related to social rank in the federal agency. In a con- 


sultation, where A asks B for advice, A originates the social 


14. A more detailed analysis of the tentative theory of social inte- 
gration adumbrated here is presented in a forthcoming article. 


interaction with B, and A also pays his respect to B by 
acknowledging B’s superior competence implicitly in asking 
for his advice. Moreover, by accepting the advice, A lets his 
behavior be influenced by B’s directives, and if the consulta- 
tion is part of a recurrent pattern, he incurs obligations which 
will constrain him to follow B’s suggestions in other situa- 
tions.!5 The exchange which occurs in consultations gives 
rise to differentiations of status; it makes the informal rank 
of the consultants, who are also the recipients of the social 
contacts, superordinate to that of the questioners. 

If all the social interactions under observation were con- 
sultations, therefore, received contacts would be indicative 
of superior rank. Of course, this is hardly a plausible assump- 
tion. A variety of other task-oriented social contacts occur in 
work groups, and a large proportion of the social interaction 
in most work groups, if not in all, are sociable rather than 
instrumental; this certainly was the case in both organizations 
studied. However, a larger proportion of the observed inter- 
actions in the federal agency than of those in the welfare 
agency were consultations (although no quantitative measure 
of the exact difference is available). This may well be one 
reason why received contacts were associated with social rank 
in the former agency but not in the latter. But this technical 
factor alone cannot answer the more basic substantive ques- 
tion of why social integration and social rank were related in 
the federal agency but not in the welfare agency. 

Most federal agents were strongly identified with their 
work and highly valued expertness as a law enforcement 
officer. On the basis of this orientation, expertness became a 
characteristic which made an official generally attractive as 
an associate among his colleagues. In contrast, the thorough 
knowledge of procedures required for expertness in the public 
welfare agency was negatively valued by many workers, who 
considered a concern with procedures detrimental to good 
casework service. As a result of these conflicting values, 
expertness commanded only limited respect and did not make 
a worker a particularly attractive associate for most col- 
leagues. In short, the respect commanded by technical com- 
petence had a halo effect which gave experts prestige and 
made them generally attractive in the federal agency, but 
not in the welfare agency. Moreover, turnover was lower and 
cohesiveness was higher in the federal group than in any of 
the groups of caseworkers. Long-established relations in the 
cohesive group discouraged the experts in the federal agency 
from exploiting their superior standing by making too great 
demands for deference. But in the welfare agency, experts 
often made such demands of newer workers, for example, 
by asking them to bring something for them. Social distance 
between those of superior and inferior rank seemed to be 
greater in the latter than in the former organization. 

In the welfare agency, then, experts were neither particu- 
larly attractive nor easily approachable. Workers went to 
experts for technical advice when they had problems with 
procedures, and they paid for the advice they got with 
deference, but they usually found other workers most 
attractive and thus did not tend to select experts as sociable 
companions. The process of differentiation of informal rank 


15. See Blau, of. cit., pp. 105-110. 
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and the process of integration remained distinct in this situa- 
tion. In the federal agency, on the other hand, experts were 
found to be particularly attractive and they remained rela- 
tively easily approachable. Officials often went to the same 
persons for advice with whom they also engaged most often 
in sociable interaction. Hence, the process of differentiation 
and the process of integration became somewhat fused in this 
organization. 


Conclusions 


Social scientists have often that social 


differentiation occurs along several dimensions. Max Weber’s 


emphasized 


distinction between social status, economic class, and political 
power is the most famous case in point.!© Although economic 
and political institutions do not have exact counterparts in 
small groups, other dimensions of social status can be dis- 
tinguished there, too. Much research on small groups, how 
ever, fails to make such distinctions. Laboratory studies often 
introduce experimental variations in the feeling of being 
accepted by others and implicitly assume that they are dealing 
Field studies tend to 


with differences in hierarchical rank. 


contrast isolates and leaders in work groups, ignoring that 


these concepts refer to social position along two different 


dimensions. 

To be sure, there are some exceptions. Thus, Bales and 
Slater distinguish an instrumental and a_ socio-emotional 
dimension of leadership.'’ The distinction made in this paper 
between social rank aid social integration also refers to an 
instrumental and a sociable dimension of informal status in 
face-to-face groups, but there is an important difference be- 
tween the two dichotomies. Bales and Slater examine two 
aspects of relative standing in the group, whereas the concept 
of social integration is defined as a non-hierarchical dimension 
of informal position, in contrast to social rank, which is, of 
course, a hierarchical dimension of status. To be sure, there 
are differences in integration in most groups; some members 
are more fully accepted than others. And, occasionally, there 
may be little or no differentiation of rank in a group; equality 
reigns and no member commands the deference of others. In 
principle, however, integration does not refer to relative 
standing in the group, while rank does, because acceptance is 
not an intrinsically scarce resource in small groups, but defer- 
ence is. To express feelings of acceptance toward some new 
members does not require withdrawal of acceptance from 
some of those who have already been integrated, but to 
manifest deference to a new leader inevitably involves with- 
drawing deference from the former leader, since by following 
the directives of one person, the group members, at least 
implicitly, refrain from following those of another. Moreover, 


the acceptance of others is won and secured by being accepting 


_—______.. 


16. H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From Max Weber: 
Essays in Sociology, Oxford University Press, New York, 1946, pp. 
180-195, 


17. Robert F. Bales and Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in 
Small, Decision Making Groups,” in Talcott Parsons and Robert F. 
Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Process, The Free Press, 
Glencoe, IIl., 1955, pp. 259-299. 


of them and their normative standards, and this reciprocity 
exerts an equilibrating force on social integration. ‘To achieve 
a superordinate rank, in contrast, requires that a person 
command the deference of others without reciprocating by 
manifesting deference to them. 

The sentiments of the members of a group toward one of 
them as they find expression in their interaction with him 
define his informal status. An individual is considered to be 
integrated in a group if most others fully accept him and 
express their acceptance by often drawing him into sociable 
interaction. An individual is considered to have superior rank 
in a group if he commands the respect and deference of most 
others and this manifests itself in the influence he exerts ove 
their activities. The frequency with which others originate 
sociable interaction with an individual is the most direct 
measure of his integration. (On the assumption that the 
majority of social interaction in most work groups is sociable 
or has sociable elements, the total frequency of received 


contacts mav be taken as an indication of integration.) The 
frequency with which an individual originates activities fo1 
others is the most direct measure of his rank. 

Differences in 


which instrumental services are exchanged for deference. ‘lhe 


ms ° ° ae ‘ : 
informal rank arise In social processes 1n 


person who renders services to others—for example, by helping 
them with their work—establishes social obligations which 
constrain them to defer to his wishes. Social integration, on 
the other hand, is the result of reciprocal social processes in 
which competitive advantages are ostentatiously relinquished 
in exchange for social acceptance. After proving himself to be 
an attractive associate, the newcomer must demonstrate his 
accepting attitude of the group by modestly refusing to com 
pete with the others for maximum popularity and by strictly 
conforming with group standards before he will be accepted 
by the other members as one of them. 


The conceptual distinction between the 


se two dimensions 
of informal status helps to clarify apparent contradictions in 
the findings of two studies on work groups in bureaucratic 
organizations. The frequency of social contacts received from 
colleagues was related to more aspects of social conduct in the 
one organization than in the other. The reason for this was 
that informal rank and social integration, as indicated by 
received contacts, were related in the first organization, but 
these two factors were not related in the second organization. 
In the first agency, therefore, the influences of social rank as 
well as those of social integration on conduct were reflected 
in the correlations with received contacts. The data from the 
second agency, where this was not the case, make it possible 
to distinguish between these two kinds of social influence. 
Patterns of conduct that depend on feelings of security but 
that do not involve competition among the members of the 
ingroup are influenced by the individual’s integration among 
colleagues, because the social support inherent in an integrated 
position reduces feelings of anxiety and insecurity in the work 
situation. Conduct which places an individual into competition 
with the rest of his own work group, however, is influenced 
by social rank and not by integration, because only rank gives 
a person a competitive advantage over other members of his 


own group. 
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Job Satisfaction and Informal Interaction 


Donald F. Roy* 


Chis paper undertakes description and exploratory analysis 


of the social interaction which took place within a small work 


operatives during a two-month 


group of factory machine 


period of participant observation. The factual and ideational 
materials which it presents lie at an intersection of two lines 
of research interest and should, in their dual bearing, con 
tribute to both. Since the operatives were engaged in work 
which involved the repetition of very simple operations over an 
extra-long workday, six days a week, they were faced with 
the problem of dealing with a formidable “beast of monot 
ony.” Revelation of how the group utilized its resources to 
combat that “beast” should merit the attention of those wh« 
are seeking solution to the practical problem of job satisfac 
tion, or employee morale. It should also provide insights for 
those who are trying to penetrate the mysteries of the small 
group. 

Convergence of these two lines of interest is, of course, no 
new thing. Among the host of writers and researchers who 
have suggested connections between “group” and “joy in 
work” are Walker and Guest, observers of social interaction 
on the automobile assembly line.! They quote assembly-line 
workers as saying, ““We have a lot of fun and talk all the 
time,”? and, “If it weren’t for the talking and fooling, you'd 
go nuts.’’ 

My account of how one group of machine operators kept 
from “going nuts” in a situation of monotonous work activity 
attempts to lay bare the tissues of interaction which made up 
the content of their adjustment. The talking, fun, and fooling 
which provided solution to the elemental problem of “psycho- 
logical survival” will be described according to their embodi- 
ment in intra-group relations. In addition, an unusual oppor- 

* Dr. Roy is in the Department of Sociology, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


1. Charles R. Walker and Robert H. Guest, The Man on the As- 
sembly Line, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952. 


z Ibid., D. 77- 
3. Ibid., p. 68. 


tunity for close observation of behavior involved in_ th 
maintenance of group equilibrium was afforded by the for- 
tuitous introduction of a “natural experiment.” My unwitting 
injection of explosive materials into the stream of interaction 
resulted in sudden, but temporary, loss of group interaction. 
\Ly fellow operatives and I spent our long days of simple, 
repetitive work in relative isolation from other employees of 
the factory. Our line of machines was sealed off from other 
work areas of the plant by the four walls of the clicking 
room. The one door of this room was usually closed. Ever 
when it was kept open, during periods of hot weather, the 
consequences were not social; it opened on an uninhabited 
storage room of the shipping department. Not even the sounds 
of work activity going on elsewhere in the factory carried t 
this isolated work place. There were occasional contacts with 
“outside” employees, usually on matters connected with the 
work; but, with the exception of the daily calls of one fellow 
who came to pick up finished materials for the next step in 
processing, such visits were sporadic and infrequent. 
Moreover, face-to-face contact with members of the man- 
agerial hierarchy were few and far between. No one bearing 
the title of foreman ever came around. The only company 
official who showed himself more than once during the two- 
month observation period was the plant superintendent. Evi- 
dently overloaded with supervisory duties and production 
problems which kept him busy elsewhere, he managed to pa} 
his respects every week or two. His visits were in the nature 
of short, businesslike, but friendly exchanges. Otherwise he 
confined his observable communications with the group to 
occasional utilization of a public address system. During the 
two-month period, the company president and the chief 
chemist paid one friendly call apiece. One man, who may or 
may not have been of managerial status, was seen on various 
occasions lurking about in a manner which excited suspicion. 
Although no observable consequences accrued from. the 
peculiar visitations of this silent fellow, it was assumed that 
he was some sort of efficiency expert, and he was referred to 


as ‘“The Snooper.” 
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\s far as our work group was concerned, this was truly a 
situation of laissez-faire management. There was no interfer 
ence from staff experts, no hounding by time-study engineers 
or personnel men hot on the scent of efficiency or good human 
relations. Nor were there any signs of industrial democracy 
in the form of safety, recreational, or production committees. 
There was an international union, and there was a highly 
publicized union-management cooperation program; but 
ictual interactional processes of cooperation were carried on 
somewhere beyond my range of observation and without par- 
ticipation of members of my work group. Furthermore, these 
union-management get-togethers had no determinable connec- 
tion with the problem of ‘“‘toughing out” a twelve-hour day 
at monotonous work. 

Our work group was thus not only abandoned to its own 
resources for creating job satisfaction, but left without that 
ill-will 


sometimes be counted on to stimulate the development of 


basic reservoir of toward which can 


management 
interesting activities to occupy hand and brain. Lacking was 
the challenge of intergroup conflict, that perennial source of 
creative experience to fill the otherwise empty hours of mean 
ingless work routine.4 


The clicking machines were housed in a room approximately 


thirty by twenty-four feet. They were four in number, set in 
a row, and so arranged along one wall that the busy operator 
could, merely by raising his head from his work, freshen his 
reveries with a glance through one of three large barred win- 
dows. To the rear of one of the end machines sat a long 
cutting table; here the operators cut up rolls of plastic 


materials into small sheets manageable for further processing 
it the clickers. Behind the machine at the opposite end of 
the line sat another table which was intermittently the work 
station of a female employee who performed sundry scissors 
operations of a more intricate nature on raincoat parts. Boxed 
in on all sides by shelves and stocks of materials, this latter 
locus of work appeared a cell within a cell. 

The clickers were of the genus punching machines; of 
mechanical construction similar to that of the better-known 
punch presses, their leading features were hammer and block. 
The hammer, or punching head, was approximately eight 
inches by twelve inches at its flat striking surface. The descent 
upon the block was initially forced by the operator, who ex- 
erted pressure on a handle attached to the side of the hammer 
head. A few inches of travel downward established electrical 
connection for a sharp, power-driven blow. The hammer also 
traveled, by manual guidance, in a horizontal plane to and 
from, and in an arc around, the central column of the 
machine. Thus the operator, up to the point of establishing 
electrical connections for the sudden and irrevocable down- 
ward thrust, had flexibility in maneuvering his instrument 
over the larger surface of the block. The latter, approximately 
twenty-four inches wide, eighteen inches deep, and ten inches 
thick, was made, like a butcher’s block, of inlaid hardwood ; 
it was set in the machine at a convenient waist height. On it 
the operator placed his materials, one sheet at a time if leather, 
stacks of sheets if plastic, to be cut with steel dies of assorted 


4. Donald F. Roy, “Work Satisfaction and Social Reward in Quota 
Achievement: An Analysis of Piecework Incentive,” American So- 
clological Review, XVIII (October, 1953), 507- 514. 








sizes and shapes. The particular die in use would be moved, 
by hand, from spot to spot over the materials each time a cut 
was made; less frequently, materials would be shifted on the 
block as the operator saw need for such adjustment. 


Introduction to the new job, with its relatively simple 


skills 


what proved to be, 


machine ind work routines, was accomplished with 
in my experience, an all-time minimum of 
job training. The clicking machine assigned to me was situated 
at one end of the row. Here the superintendent and one of the 
operators gave a few brief demonstrations, accompanied by 
bits of advice which included a warning to keep hands clear 
of the descending hammer. After a short practice period, at 
the end of which the superintendent expressed satisfaction 
with progress and potentialities, I was left to develop my 
learning curve with no other supervision than that afforded 
by members of the work group. Further advice and assistance 
did come, from time to time, from my fellow operatives, some- 


times upon request, sometimes unsolicited. 


The Work Group 


bsorbed at first in three related goals of 


improving my 
clicking skill, increasing my rate of output, and keeping my 
left hand unclicked, I paid little attention to my fellow 
operatives save to observe that they were friendly, middle 
aged, foreign-born, full of advice, and very talkative. Their 
names, according to the way they addressed each other, were 
George, Ike, and Sammy.> George, a stocky fellow in his late 
fifties, operated the machine at the opposite end of the line; 
he, I later discovered, had emigrated in early youth from a 
country in Southeastern Europe. Ike, stationed at George's 
left, was tall, slender, in his early fifties, and Jewish; he had 
come from Eastern Europe in his youth. Sammy, number three 
man in the line, and my neighbor, was heavy set, in his late 
fifties, and Jewish; he had escaped from a country ip Eastern 
Europe just before Hitler’s legions had moved in. All three 
men had been downwardly mobile as to occupation in recent 
years. George and Sammy had been proprietors of small busi- 
nesses; the former had been “wiped out” when his uninsured 
establishment burned down; the latter had been entrepreneur- 
ing on a small scale before he left all behind him to flee the 
Germans. According to his account, Ike had left a highly 
skilled trade which he had practiced for years in Chicago. 

I discovered also that the clicker line represented a ranking 
system in descending order from George to myself. George 
not only had top seniority for the group, but functioned as a 
sort of leadman. His superior status was marked in the fact 
that he received five cents more per ‘hour than the other 
clickermen, put in the longest workday, made daily contact, 
outside the workroom, with the superintendent on work 
matters which concerned the entire line, and communicated 
to the rest of us the directives which he received. The narrow 
margin of superordination was seen in the fact that directives 
were always relayed in the superintendent’s name; they were 
on the order of, ““You’d better let that go now, and get on the 
green. Joe says they’re running low on the fifth floor,” or, 


5. All names used are fictitious. 
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‘Joe says he wants two boxes of the 3-die today.” The narrow 
margin was also seen in the fact that the superintendent would 
communicate directly with his operatives over the public 
iddress system; and, on occasion, Ike or Sammy would leave 
the workroom to confer with him for decisions or advice in 
regard to work orders. 

lke was next to George in seniority, then Sammy. I was, 
of course, low man on the totem pole. Other indices to status 
differentiation lay in 


later. 


informal interaction, to be described 


With one exception, job status tended to be matched by 
length of workday. George worked a thirteen-hour day, from 


a.m. to $:30 p.m. Ike worked eleven hours, from 7 a.m. to 


6:30 p.m.; occasionally he worked until 7 or 7:30 for an 
eleven and a half- o1 twelve-hour day. Sammy put in a 
iine-hour day, from 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. My twelve hours 


spanned from 8 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. We had a half hour fo1 


lunch, from 12 to 12:30. 
The female who worked at the secluded table behind 
George’ i shift 


8 to 4:30. Two women held this job during the period 


s machine put 1: regular plant-wide eight-hou1 
trom 
of my employment; Mable was succeeded by Baby. Both wer 
Negroes, and 1 thei late 


\ fifth clicke1 


twenties. 


Boo, 


arr: 1 al t 
arrived avout / 


Arabian emigré called 


by himself. He 


operator, an 


worked a night shift usually 


p.m. to take over Ike’s machine. 


The Work 


It was evident 


that my 


1 ’ 
to me, before my first workday drew to 


weary close, clicking career was going to be a grim 


process of fighting the clock, the particular timepiece in this 


situation being an old-fashioned alarm clock which ticked 
away ol shelf near George’s machine. I had struggled 
through many dreary rounds with the minutes and hours 


various phases of my industrial experience, but 


never had | been confronted with such a dismal combination 


of working conditions as the extra-long workday, the in 


finitesimal cerebral excitation, and the extreme limitation of 


physical movement. The contrast with a recent stint in the 
California oil fields was striking. This was no eight-hour 
day of racing hither and yon over desert and foothills with a 
ollicking crew of “roustabouts” on a variety of repair mis 
sions at oil wells, pipe lines, and storage tanks. Here there 


were no afternoon dallyings to search the sands for horned 
tarantulas, and rattlesnakes, or to climb old wooden der 


raven’s nests, with an eye out, of course, for the tell- 
the distance whicl 


tale streak of dust 11 


: ; 
1 gave ample warning 


of the approach of the boss. This was standing all day in one 


spot beside three old codgers in a dingy room looking out 


through barred windows at the bare walls of a brick ware- 
house, leg movements largely restricted to the shifting of body 
weight from one foot to the other, hand and arm movements 
confined, for the most part, to a simple repetitive sequence of 


place the die, ———— punch the clicker, ———— place the die, 
punch the clicker, and intellectual activity reduced to 
computing the hours to quitting time. It is true that from 


time to time a fresh stack of sheets would have to be substituted 
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for the clicked-out old one; but the stack would have been 
prepared by someone else, and the exchange would be only a 
minute or two in the making. Now and then a box of finished 
work would have to be moved back out of the way, and an 
empty box brought up; but the moving back and the bringing 
up involved only a step or two. And there was the half hour 
for lunch, and occasional trips to the lavatory or the drinking 
fountain to break up the day into digestible parts. But after 
each momentary respite, hammer and die were moving again: 


-move die, click, ———— move die. 


click, — -—— 

Before the end of the first day, Monotony was joined by 
his twin brother, Fatigue. I got tired. My legs ached, and my 
Karly in the afternoon I discovered a tall stool and 
“take the load off my feet.” 
But the superintendent dropped in to see how I was “doing” 


feet hurt. 
moved it up to my machine to 
and promptly informed me that “we don’t sit down on this 
job.”” My reverie toyed with the idea of quitting the job and 
looking for other work. 

The next day was the same: the monotony of the work, the 
tired legs and sore feet and thoughts of quitting. 


The Game of Work 


In discussing the factory operative’s struggle to “cling to 
the remnants of joy in work,” Henri de Man makes the gen- 


eral observations that “it is psychologically impossible to de- 
prive any kind of work of all its positive emotional elements,” 
that the worker will find some meaning in any activity as- 
signed to him, a ‘‘certain scope for initiative which can satisfy 
after a fashion the instinct for play and the creative impulse,” 
} 


that “even in the Taylor system there is found luxury of self- 


°6 De Man cites the case of one worker who 


determination.’ 
wrapped 13,000 incandescent bulbs a day ; she found her outlet 
for creative impulse, her self-determination, her meaning i1 
work by varying her wrapping movements a little from time 
to time.’ 

So did I search for some meaning in my continuous mincing 
of plastic sheets into small ovals, fingers, and trapezoids. The 
richness of possibility for creative expression previously dis- 
covered in my experience with the “Taylor system’’® did not 
reveal itself here. There was no piecework, so no piecework 
game. ‘There was no conflict with management, so no wa! 
game. But, like the light bulb wrapper, I did find a “certain 
scope for initiative,” and out of this slight freedom to vary 
activity, I developed a game of work. 

The game developed was quite simple, so elementary, in 
fact, that its playing was reminiscent of rainy-day preoccupa- 
tions in childhood, when attention could be centered by the 
hour on colored bits of things of assorted sizes and shapes. 
But this adult activity was not mere pottering and piddling; 
what it lacked in the earlier imaginative content, it made up 
for in clean-cut structure. Fundamentally involved were: a) 
variation in color of the materials cut, b) variation in shapes 


6. Henri de Man, The Psychology of Socialism, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1927, pp. 80-81. 


7. Ibid., p. 81. 


8. Roy, op. cit. 
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of the dies used, and c) a process called “‘scraping the block.” 
The basic procedure which ordered the particular combina- 
tion of components employed could be stated in the form: “As 
soon as I do so many of these, I’ll get to do those.” If, for 
example, production scheduled for the day featured small, 
rectangular strips in three colors, the game might go: “‘As soon 
as I finish a thousand of the green ones, I’ll click some brown 
ones.” And, with success in attaining the objective of working 
with brown materials, a new goal of “I’ll get to do the 
white ones” might be set. Or the new goal might involve 
switching dies. 

Scraping the block made the game more interesting by 
adding to the number of possible variations in its playing; and, 
what was perhaps more important, provided the only substan- 
tial reward, save for going to the lavatory or getting a drink 
of water, on days when work with one die and one color of 
material was scheduled. As a physical operation, scraping the 
block was fairly simple; it involved application of a coarse 
file to the upper surface of the block to remove roughness and 
unevenness resulting from the wear and tear of die penetra- 


tion. But, as part of the intellectual and emotional content 
of the game of work, it could be in itself a source of variation 
in activity. The upper left-hand corner of the block could 
he chewed up in the clicking of 1,000 white trapezoid pieces, 
then scraped. Next, the upper right-hand corner, and so on 
until the entire block had been worked over. Then, on the 
next round of scraping by quadrants, there was the possibility 
of a change of color or die to green trapezoid or white oval 
pieces, 

Thus the game of work might be described as a continuous 
sequence of short-range production goals with achievement 
rewards in the form of activity change. The superiority of this 
relatively complex and self-determined system over the tech- 
nically simple and outside-controlled job satisfaction injections 
experienced by Milner at the beginner’s table in a shop of the 
feather industry should be immediately apparent: 


Twice a day our work was completely changed to 
break the monotony. First Jennie would give us feathers 
of a brilliant green, then bright orange or a light blue 
or black. The “ohs” and “ahs” that came from the girls 
at each change was proof enough that this was an effective 
way of breaking the monotony of the tedious work.? 


But a hasty conclusion that I was having lots of fun playing 
my clicking game should be avoided. These games were not as 
interesting in the experiencing as they might seem to be from 
the telling. Emotional tone of the activity was low, and in- 
tellectual currents weak. Such rewards as scraping the block 
or “getting to do the blue ones” were not very exciting, and 
the stretches of repetitive movement involved in achieving 
them were long enough to permit lapses into obsessive reverie. 
Henri de Man speaks of “clinging to the remnants of joy in 
work,” and this situation represented just that. How tenacious 
the clinging was, how long I could have “stuck it out” with 
my remnants, was never determined. Before the first week 
was out this adjustment to the work situation was complicated 
by other developments. The game of work continued, but in 





9. Lucille Milner, Education of An American Liberal, Horizon 
Press, New York, 1954, p. 97. 


a different context. Its influence became decidedly subordi- 
nated to, if not completely overshadowed by, another source 
of job satisfaction. 


Informal Social Activity of the Work Group: 
Times and Themes 


The change came about when I began to take serious note 
of the social activity going on around me; my attentiveness to 
this activity came with growing involvement in it. What I 
heard at first, before I started to listen, was a stream of dis- 
connected bits of communication which did not make much 
sense. Foreign accents were strong and referents were not 
joined to coherent contexts of meaning. It was just “‘jabber- 
ing.”” What I saw at first, before I began to observe, was 
occasional flurries of horseplay so simple and unvarying in 
pattern and so childish in quality that they made no strong 
bid for attention. For example, Ike would regularly switch 
off the power at Sammy’s machine whenever Sammy made a 
trip to the lavatory or the drinking fountain. Correlatively, 
Sammy invariably fell victim to the plot by making an attempt 
to operate his clicking hammer after returning to the shop. 
And, as the simple pattern went, this blind stumbling into the 
trap was always followed by indignation and reproach from 
Sammy, smirking satisfaction from Ike, and mild paternal 
scolding from George. My interest in this procedure was at 
first confined to wondering when Ike would weary of his 
tedious joke or when Sammy would learn to check his power 
switch before trying the hammer. 

But, 
develop familiarity with the communication system, the dis- 
connected became connected, the nonsense made sense, the 


as I began to pay closer attention, as I began to 


obscure became clear, and the silly actually funny. And, as 
the content of the interaction took on more and more meaning, 
the interaction began to reveal structure. There were “times” 


and “themes,” and roles to serve their enaction. The interac- 
tion had subtleties, and I began to savor and appreciate them. 


I started to record what hitherto had seemed unimportant. 


Times 


This emerging awareness of structure and meaning included 
recognition that the long day’s grind was broken by inter- 
ruptions of a kind other than the formally instituted or idio- 
svncratically developed disjunctions in work routine previously 
described. These additional interruptions appeared in daily 
repetition in an ordered series of informal interactions. They 
were, in part, but only in part and in very rough comparison, 
similar to those common fractures of the production process 
known as the coffee break, the coke break, and the cigarette 
break. Their distinction lay in frequency of occurrence and 
in brevity. As phases of the daily series, they occurred almost 
hourly, and so short were they in duration that they disrupted 
work activity only slightly. Their significance lay not so much 
in their function as rest pauses, although it cannot be denied 
that physical refreshment was involved. Nor did their chief 
importance lie in the accentuation of progress points in the 
passage of time, although they could perform that function 
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tar more strikingly than the hour hand on the dull f 


George’s alarm clock. If the daily series of interruptions be 





likened to a clock, then the comparison might best be 


with a special kind of cuckoo clock, one with a cuckoo which 
can provide variation in its announcements and can create 


such an interest in them that the intervening minutes become 


filled with intellectual content. The major significance of the 


interactional interruptions lay in such of interest. 


carryover! 


Che physical interplay which momentarily halted work acti\ 





1 





initiate ver 





ity wou exchanges and thought processes t« 


occupy group members until the next interruption. The grou 


interactions thus not only marked off the time: they 


content and hurried it along. 


Most of the breaks in the daily series were designated as 





“times” in the parlance of the clicker operators, and they 
featured the consumption of food or drink of one sort 01 
another. There was coffee time, peach time, banana time, fis} 


: } 
time, and, of 


time, coke course, lunch time. Other interrup 


of the series but were not verbally 
time, pickup time, and th 


latter 


reshments. 


tions, which formed part 


} 


recognized as times, were window 


} 


staggered quitting times of Sammy and Ike. Thess 





unnamed times did not involve the partak of ref 


My attention was first drawn to this times business during 


my first week of employment when I was encouraged to joir 
in the sharing of two peaches. It was Sammy whi 





: : ; 
the peaches; he drew them from his lunch box af makin 
«“ } . ) 1: . : 
Peach time!” On this first occasion |] 
ed fruit, but thereafter regularly consume: 





continued tX provide the peaches and 
announcement, although there 


ce . ! 
the Peach time 
} >. 2 } ; } 
would remind him that it was peac 
with the mid-morning snac 


1 
I 


Try up 


1 . ae 
Ike invariabh 





about the quality of the fruit, and 


his comp -d the fires of continued | 





donor and critical recipient. I did find the fruit a bit o1 


-rubby side but felt, before I achieved insight into the func 


™ 
tion of peach time, that Ike was showing poor manners by 
looking a gift horse in the mouth. I wondered why Samm 
continu share his peaches with such an ingrate 

sanan tim followed peach time by approximately ar 
hour. Sammy again provided the refreshments. namely. on: 
banana. There was, however, no four-way sharing of Sammy’s 





1) 7 3 1 
€ would gulp it down Dy umsel f arter surrey] 


from Sammy’s lunch box, kept on a shelf be 


banana. Ik 


hind Sammy’s work station. Each morning, after 





tch, Ike would call out, “Banana time!” 


down his prize while Sammy made futile protests anc 


ciations. George would join in with mild remonstrances. 


sometimes scolding Sammy for making so much fuss. Th: 


hanan-: ve thc } 
Danana was one which Sammy Drought for his own consump 


tion at lunch time; he never did get to eat his banana. but 
Kept bringing one for his lunch. At first this daily theft startled 


and amazed me. Ther 
} 


] grew to look forward to the daily 
seizure and t 
Window 


regular consequence of Ike’s castigation by the indignant 


» wethal interaction xehich fallvercd 
1e verbal interaction which followed. 


time came next. It followed banana time as a 


Sammy. After “taking” repeated references to himself as a 
Stee ion beret 
person badly lacking in morality and character, Ike would 


“finally” retaliate by opening the window which faced Sam- 


face of 


made 
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my’s machine, to let the “‘cold air” blow in on Sammy. The 
slandering which would, in its echolalic repetition, wear down 
Ike’s patience and forbearance usually took the form of the 
invidious comparison: ‘George is a good daddy! Ike is a bad 
man! A very bad man!”’ Opening the window would take a 


little 
Oe 


time to accomplish and would involve a great deal of 

interplay between Ike and Sammy, both before and 
after the event. Ike would threaten, make feints toward the 
then finally 
and make claims that the air blowing in on him would give 


window, open it. Sammy would protest, argue, 


ae 
him a cold; 


he would eventually have to leave his machine to 
» the window. Sometimes the weather was slightly chilly, 


and the draft from the window unpleasant; but cool or hot, 


still, window time arrived each day. (I assume that 


it was originally cold season development. ) George’s part 


in this interplay, in spite of the “good daddy” laudations, was 
to encourage Ike in his window work. He would stress the 


onic values of fresh air and chide Sammy for his unappre- 


Cl itiveness. 
Following window time came lunch time, a formally desig- 
nated half-hour for the midday repast and rest break. At this 


time. informal interaction would feature exchanges between 


Ike and George. The former would start eating his lunch 
few minutes before noon, and the latter, in his role as straw 
censure him for malobservance of the rules. Ike’s 
h 


boss, would 
luncheon usually involved a previous tampering wit 


George’s alarm clock. Ike would set the clock ahead a few 


minutes in order to maintain his eating schedule without 


detection, and George would discover these small daylight 


saving changes. 


“time” interruption of the day I did not share. 


It occurred soon after I arrived on the job, at eight o’clock. 
id Ike | 


would share a small pot of coffee brewed on 


(seoree hot plate. 
Pickup time, fish time, and coke time came in the afternoon. 
I name it pickup time to represent the official visit of the man 


who made daily calls to cart away boxes of clicked materials. 


The rriy 1 ot the pickup man, a Negro, was alw avs a nois\ 
one, like the arrival of a daily passenger train in an isolated 
: : 


small town. Interaction attained a quick peak of intensity to 


crowd into a few minutes all communications, necessary and 
otherwise. Exchanges invariably included loud depreciations 


yy the pickup man of the amount of work accomplished in 


the clicking department during the preceding twenty-fout 
Such scoffing would be on the order of “Is that all 
done? What do you boys do all day?” These 


devaluations would be countered with allusions to the “soft 


} 
nOUTS. 


you ve got 


job” enjoyed by the pickup man. During the course of the 
exchanges news items would be dropped, some of serious im- 
port, such as reports of accomplished or impending layoffs in 
the various plants of the company, or of gains or losses in 
orders for company products. Most of the news items, how- 
ever, involved bits of information on plant employees told in 
a light vein. Information relayed by the clicker operators was 


usually told about each other, mainly in the form of sum- 


maries of the most recent kidding sequences. Some of this 
material was repetitive, carried over from day to day. Sammy 
would be the butt of most of this newscasting, although he 


would make occasional counter-reports on Ike and George. 


te 
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An invariable part of the interactional content of pickup 
time was Ike’s introduction of the pickup man to George. 
“Meet Mr. Papeatis!”’ Ike would say in mock solemnity and 
dignity. Each day the pickup man ‘‘met’”’ Mr. Papeatis, to the 
obvious irritation of the latter. Another pickup time invariably 
would bring Baby (or Mable) into the interaction. George 
would always issue the loud warning to the pickup man: 
“Now I want you to stay away from Baby! She’s Henry’s 
girl!’ Henry was a burly Negro with a booming bass voice 
who made infrequent trips to the clicking room with lift- 
truck loads of materials. He was reputedly quite a ladies’ man 
mong the colored population of the factory. George’s warn- 
from Baby!” 
who entered the shop. Baby’s only part in this was to laugh 


ing to “Stay away was issued to every Negro 
it the horseplay. 

\bout mid-afternoon came fish time. George and Ike 
would stop work for a few minutes to consume some sort of 
pickled fish which Ike provided. Neither Sammy nor I partook 
of this nourishment, nor were we invited. For this omission |] 
was grateful; the fish, brought in a newspaper and with head 
tail 
George and Ike seemed to 
Fy d r\ 


dinne: 


produced a reverse effect on my appetite. 


share a great liking for fish. Each 


and intact 


night, as a regular ritual, they would enjoy a fish 


together at a nearby restaurant. On these nights Ike 


would work until 8:30 and leave the plant with George. 


Coke time came late in the afternoon, and was an occasion 


for total participation. The four of us took turns in buying 
the drinks and in making the trip for them to a fourth floor 
vending machine. Through George’s manipulation of the 
it eve tually bec ame my\ daily chore to go atter the 


situation, 


cokes; the straw boss had noted that I made a much faster 


trip to the fourth floor and back than Sammy or Ike. 
Sammy left the plant at 5:30, and Ike ordinarily retired 
from the scene an hour and a half later. These quitting times 


not marked by any distinctive interaction save the one 


were 
] exchange between Sammy and George over the 
former’s “early washup.” Sammy’s tendency was to crowd his 
washing up toward five o’clock, and it was George’s concern 
to keep it from further creeping advance. After Ike’s departure 
Boo’s arrival. Boo’s was a striking personality productive 
of a change in topics of conversation to fill in the last hour 
if the long workday. 
heme 


lo put flesh, so to speak, on this interactional frame of 
mes,” my work group had developed various ‘“‘themes”’ of 
verbal interplay which had their 


repetition. These topics of conversation ranged in quality from 


become standardized in 
in extreme of nonsensical chatter to another extreme of serious 
discourse. Unlike the times, these themes flowed one into the 
other in no particular sequence of predictability. Serious con- 
versation could suddenly melt into horseplay, and vice versa. 
In the 
Ike might drop a weight behind the easily startled Sammy, 
or hit him over the head with a dusty paper sack. Interaction 
would immediately drop to a low comedy exchange of slaps, 
threats, guffaws, and disapprobations which would invariably 
include a ten-minute echolalia of ‘Ike is a bad man, a very 
bad man! George is a good daddy, a very fine man!” Or, on 


middle of a serious discussion on the high cost of living, 
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the other hand, a stream of such invidious comparisons as 
followed a surreptitious switching-off of Sammy’s machine by 
the playful Ike might merge suddenly into a discussion of 
the pros and cons of saving for one’s funeral. 


ce, 


“Kidding themes” were usually started by George or 
1 


and Sammy was usually the butt of the joke. Sometimes Ike 


would have to “take it,” seldom George. One favorite kidding 


theme involved Sammy’s alleged receipt of $100 a month from 


his son. The points stressed were that Sammy did not have to 
work long hours, or did not have to work at all, because he 
had a son to support him. George would always point out that 


he sent money to his daughter; she did not send money to him. 
Sammy received occasional calls from his wife, and his claim 


that these calls were requests to shop for groceries on the 


way home were greeted with feigned disbelief. Sammy wa 
ribbed for being closely watched, bossed, and henpecked by 


>) 


his wife, and the expression ‘“Are you man or mouse ?”” became 


an echolalic utterance, used both in and out of 
context. 

Ike, who shared his machine and the work scheduled for 
it with Boo, the night operator, came in for constant invidious 
comparison on the subject of output. The socially isolated 


+} 


Boo, who chose work rather than sleep on his lonely night 


shift, kept up a high level of performance, and George neve1 


R 


tired of pointing this out to Ike. It so happened that Boo, an 


Arabian Moslem 


general; and Ike, who was Jewish, had no use for Boo in 


from Palestine, had no use for Jews in 


particular. Whenever George would extol Boo’s previous 
night’s production, Ike would try to turn the conversation 
into a general discussion on the need for educating the Arabs. 
George, never permitting the development of serious discus 
sion on this topic, would repeat a smirking warning, “You 
watch out for Boo! He’s got a long knife!”’ 


The ~“poom poom” theme was one that caused no sting. 


It would come up several times a day to be enjoyed as un 


fun by Ike was 


barbed the three older clicker operators. 


usually the one to raise the question, ‘How many times you 
go poom poom last night?” The person questioned usually 


replied with claims of being “too old for poom poom.” If thi 


theme did develop a goat, it was I. When it was pointed out 
that I was a younger man, this provided further grist for the 
poom poom mill. I soon grew weary of this poom poom busi 
ness, so dear to the hearts of the three old satyrs, and, knowing 
| 


where the conversation would inevitably lead, winced when 


ever Ike brought up the subject. 

I grew almost as sick of a kidding theme which developed 
from some personal information contributed during a serious 
conversation on property ownership and high taxes. I dropped 
a few remarks about two acres of land which I owned 
one of the western states, and from then on I had to listen 
to questions, advice, and general nonsensical comment in re 
gard to “Danelly’s farm.”!° This “farm” soon became stocked 
with horses, cows, pigs, chickens, ducks, and the various and 
sundry domesticated beasts so tunefully listed in “Old Me 


Donald Had a Farm.” George was a persistent offender with 


10. This spelling is the closest I can come to the appellation given 
me in George’s broken English and adopted by other members ot 
the group. 
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this theme. Where the others seemed to be mainly interested 
in statistics on livestock, crops, etc., George’s teasing centered 
on a generous offering to help with the household chores while 
I worked in the fields. He would drone on, ad nauseam, “when 
I come to visit you, you will never have to worry about the 
housework, Danelly. I’ll stay around the house when you go 
out to dig the potatoes and milk the cows, I’ll stay 
potatoes and help your wife do the dishes.” Danelly always 
difficult 
latter started to bear down on the farm theme. 


in and peel 


found it to change the subject on George, once the 
Another kidding theme which developed out of serious dis- 
could be “helping Danelly find 
became known to the group that Danelly had 


cussion labelled a cheaper 


apartment.” It 


a pending housing problem, that he would need new quarters 


biie 
for his family when the permanent resident of his temporary 


summer dwelling returned from a vacation. This information 


engendered at first a great deal of sympathetic concern and, 
of course, advice on apartment hunting. Development into a 
kidding theme was immediately related to previous exchanges 
between Ike and George on the quality of their respective 


] 
“Lawndale,” and George dwelt 


the read- 


areas. Ike lived in 
Woodlawn’ 


ing aloud of bogus “apartment for rent” ads i1 


’ area. The new pattern featured 
newspapers 


were brought into the shop. Studying his paper at 
ichtime, George would call out, ““Here’s an apartment fo1 
$20 a month, Lawn- 


vou, Danelly! Five rooms, stove heat, 


. ae 
dale Avenue Lz 


one! Six 


iter, Ike would read from his paper, “‘Here’s 


rooms, stove heat, dirt floor. $18.50 a month! At 


and Woodlawn.” Bantering would then go on in regard 


to the quality of housing or population in the two areas. The 


searcl tor an apartment for Danelly was not successful. 





Serious themes included the relating of major misfortunes 
suffered in the past by group members. George referred again 
ind again to the loss, by fire, of his business establishment. 
Ike’s chief complaints centered around a chronically ill wife 
who had undergone various operations and periods of hospital 
care. Ike spoke with discouragement of the expenses attendant 


upon hiring a housekeeper for himself and his children; he 


referred with disappointment and disgust to a teen-age son, an 


inept lad who “couldn’t even fix his own lunch. He couldn’t 
aot re : ie 

( make himsel sandwich!”’ Sammy’s reminiscences cen 

tered on the loss of a flourishing business when he had to flee 


I urop ahead or! Nazi invasion. 


Dae ] r ¢ Oe : ant ¢ , j 
But all serious topics were not tales of woe. One favorite 


serious them tone could be called 


which was optimistic in 


either “Danelly’s future” or “getting Danelly a better job.” 
| 


[t was known that I had been attending “‘college,”’ the magic 


door to opportunity, although my specific course of study re- 
somewhat obscure. Suggestions poured forth on good 


work to get 


into, and these suggestions were backed 


with accounts of friends, and friends of friends, who had made 


good via the academic route. My answer to the expected ques- 
tion, “Why are you working here?” always stressed the “lots 
of overtime” feature, and this explanation seemed to suffice 
tor short-range goals. 

There was one theme of especially solemn import, the “pro- 
fessor theme.” 


This theme might also be termed ‘“‘George’s 


daughter’s marriage theme’; for the recent marriage of 
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George’s only child was inextricably bound up with George’s 
connection with higher learning. The daughter had married 
the son of a professor who instructed in one of the local col- 
leges. This professor theme was not in the strictest sense a 
conversation piece; when the subject came up, George did all 
the talking. The two Jewish operatives remained silent as 
they listened with deep respect, if not actual awe, to George’s 
accounts of the Big Wedding which, including the wedding 
pictures, entailed an expense of $1,000. It was monologue, 
but there was listening, there was communication, the sacred 
communication of a temple, when George told of going for 
Sunday afternoon walks on the Midway with the professor, 
or of joining the professor for a Sunday dinner. Whenever he 
spoke of the professor, his daughter, the wedding, or even 
of the new son-in-law, who remained for the most part in the 
background, a sort of incidental like the wedding cake, George 
was complete master of the interaction. His manner, in speak- 
ing to the rank-and-file of clicker operators, was indeed that 
of master deigning to notice his underlings. I came to the 
conclusion that it was the professor connection, not the straw- 
boss-ship or the extra nickel an hour, which provided the fount 
of George’s superior status in the group. 

If the professor theme may be regarded as the cream of 
verbal interaction, the “chatter themes’’ should be classed as 
the dregs. The chatter themes were hardly themes at all; 
“oral 


perhaps they should be labelled ‘“‘verbal states,” or 


autisms.”” Some were of doubtful status as communication; 
they were like the howl or cry of an animal responding to its 
own physiological state. They were exclamations, ejaculations, 
snatches of song or doggerel, talkings-to-oneself, mutterings. 
Their classification as themes would rest on their repetitive 
character. They were echolalic utterances, repeated over and 
over. An already mentioned example would be Sammy’s repe- 
tition of “George is a good daddy, a very fine man! Ike is a 


bad man, a very bad man!” Also, Sammy’s repetition of 
“Don’t bother me! Can’t you see I’m busy? I’m a very busy 
man!” for ten minutes after Ike had dropped a weight behind 
him would fit the classification. Ike would shout ‘“Mamariba!” 


at intervals between repetition ot bits of verse, such as: 


Mama on the bed, 
Papa on the floor, 
Baby in the crib 


Says giver some more! 


Sometimes the three operators would pick up one of these 
simple chatterings in a sort of chorus. “Are you man or 
mouse? I ask you, are you man or mouse?” was a favorite of 
this type. 

So initial discouragement with the meagerness of social 
interaction I now recognized as due to lack of observation. 
The interaction was there, in constant flow. It captured at- 
tention and held interest to make the long day pass. The 
twelve hours of “click, — move die, click, 
move die’ became as easy to endure as eight hours of varied 
activity in the oil fields or eight hours of playing the piece- 
work game in a machine shop. The “beast of boredom” was 


gentled to the harmlessness of a kitten. 
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Black Friday: Disintegration of the Group 


But all this was before “Black Friday.” Events of that dark 
day shattered the edifice of interaction, its framework of times 
and mosaic of themes, and reduced the work situation to a 
state of social atomization and machine-tending drudgery. 
The explosive element was introduced deliberately, but with 
out prevision of its consequences. 

On Black Friday, Sammy was not present; he was on 
vacation. There was no peach time that morning, of course, 
and no banana time. But George and Ike held their coffee 
time, as usual, and a steady flow of themes was filling the 
morning quite adequately. It seemed like a normal day in the 
making, at least one which was going to meet the somewhat 
reduced expectations created by Sammy’s absence. 

Suddenly I was possessed of an inspiration for modification 
of the professor theme. When the idea struck, I was working 
at Sammy’s machine, clicking out leather parts for billfolds. 
It was not difficult to get the attention of close neighbor Ike 
to suggest sotto voce, ““Why don’t you tell him you saw the 
professor teaching in a barber college on Madison Street ? 
Make it near Halsted Street.” 

Ike thought this one over for a few minutes, and caught 
the vision of its possibilities. After an interval of steady appli- 
cation to his clicking, he informed the unsuspecting George 
of his near West Side discovery; he had seen the professor 
busy at his instructing in a barber college in the lower reaches 
of Hobohemia. 

George reacted to this announcement with stony silence. 
The burden of questioning Ike for further details on his dis- 
covery fell upon me. Ike had not elaborated his story very 
much before we realized that the show was not going over. 
George kept getting redder in the face, and more tight-lipped ; 
he slammed into his clicking with increased vigor. I made one 
last weak attempt to keep the play on the road by remarking 
that barber colleges paid pretty well. George turned to hiss 
at me, “You'll have to go to Kankakee with Ike!” I dropped 
the subject. Ike whispered to me, “George is sore!” 

George was indeed sore. He didn’t say another word the 
rest of the morning. There was no conversation at lunchtime, 
nor was there any after lunch. A pall of silence had fallen over 
the clicker room. Fish time fell a casualty. George did not 
touch the coke I brought for him. A very long 


g, very dreary 
afternoon dragged on. Finally, after Ike left for home, George 


broke the silence to reveal his feelings to me: 


Ike acts like a five-year-old, not a man! He doesn’t 
even have the respect of the niggers. But he’s got to act 
like aman around here! He’s always fooling around! I’m 
going to stop that! I’m going to show him his place! 

.. + Jews will ruin you, if you let them. I don’t care if 
he sings, but the first time he mentions my name, I’m 
going to shut him up! It’s always “Meet Mr. Papeatis! 
George is a good daddy!” And all that. He’s paid to 
work! If he doesn’t work, I’m going to tell Joe! [The 
superintendent. | 


Chen came a succession of dismal workdays devoid of times 
and barren of themes. Ike did not sing, nor did he recite 
bawdy verse. The shop songbird was caught in the grip of 
icy winter. What meager communication there was took a 











sequence of patterns which proved interesting only in retro- 
spect. 

For three days, George would not speak to Ike. Ike made 
several weak attempts to break the wall of silence which 
George had put between them, but George did not respond ; 
it was as if he did not hear. George would speak to me, on 
infrequent occasions, and so would Ike. They did not speak 
to each other. 

On the third day George advised me of his new communi 
cation policy, designed for dealing with Ike, and for Sammy, 
too, when the latter returned to work. Interaction was now 
on a “strictly business” basis, with emphasis to be placed on 
raising the level of shop output. The effect of this new policy 
on production remained indeterminate. Before the fourth day 
had ended, George got carried away by his narrowed interests 
to the point of making sarcastic remarks about the poor work 
performances of the absent Sammy. Although addressed to 
me, these caustic depreciations were obviously for the benefit 
of Ike. Later in the day Ike spoke to me, for George’s benefit, 
of Sammy’s outstanding ability to turn out billfold parts. 
For the next four days, the prevailing silence of the shop was 
occasionally broken by either harsh criticism or fulsome praise 
of Sammy’s outstanding workmanship. I did not risk replying 
to either impeachment or panegyric for fear of involvement 
in further situational deteriorations. 

Twelve-hour days were creeping again at snail’s pace. The 
strictly business communications were of no help, and the 
sporadic bursts of distaste or enthusiasm for Sammy’s clicking 
ability helped very little. With the return of boredom, came 
a return of fatigue. My legs tired as the afternoons dragged 
on, and I became engaged in conscious efforts to rest one by 
shifting my weight to the other. I would pause in my work 
to stare through the barred windows at the grimy brick wall 
across the alley; and, turning my head, I would notice that 
Ike was staring at the wall too. George would do very little 
work after Ike left the shop at night. He would sit in a chair 
and complain of weariness and sore feet. 

In desperation, I fell back on my game of work, my blues 
and greens and whites, my ovals and trapezoids, and my scrap- 
ing the block. I came to surpass Boo, the energetic night 
worker, in volume of output. George referred to me as a “day 
Boo” (day-shift Boo) and suggested that I “keep” Sammy’s 
machine. I managed to avoid this promotion, and consequent 
estrangement with Sammy, by pleading attachment to my 
own machine. 

When Sammy returned to work, discovery of the cleavage 
between George and Ike left him stunned. “They were the 
best of friends!” he said to me in bewilderment. 

George now offered Sammy direct, savage criticisms of his 
work. For several days the good-natured Sammy endured 
these verbal aggressions without losing his temper; but when 
George shouted at him “You work like a preacher!” Sammy 
became very angry, indeed. I had a few anxious moments 
when I thought that the two old friends were going to come 
to blows. 

Then, thirteen days after Black Friday, came an abrupt 
change in the pattern of interaction. George and Ike spoke to 


each other again, in friendly conversation : 
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| noticed Ike talking to George after lunch. The two 
} wspapers ¢ fish at George’s cabinet. Ike was ex 
cited ; he said, “I'll pull up a chair!” The two ate for ten 
es... . It seems that they went up to the 22nd 
Stre Exchange together during lunch period to cash 
checks 
That afternoon Ike and Sammy started to play again, and 
Ike burst once more into song. Old themes reappeared as 
sud ily as the desert flowers in spring. At first. George man 
red to maintain some show of the dignity of superordination. 
WI! | started sing snatches of “You Are My Sun 
George suggested that he get ‘‘more production.” 
i I] yacked up George in pressuring Sammy for mort 
on. Sammy turned this exhortation into low comedy 
ng Ih slave driver’ and by shouting over and over 
9 D yother me! I’m a busy man!”’ On one occasion, 
Imost overcome with joy and excitement, Sammy cried 
ut, “Don’t bother me! I'll tell Rothman! [the company 
esider I’ll tell the union! Don’t mention my name! | 
oul’ 
ew th was definitely back into the spirit of 
1e thing whe ed to Sammy, “Are you man or mouse ?” 
H he “‘man or mouse” chatter for some time. 
Geo vas fe time reluctant to accept fruit when it 
" o him, and he did not make a final capitulation 
coke time until five days after renewal of the fun and 
tooling. Strictly speaking, there never was a return to banan 
n each time, ¢ indow time. However, the sharing and 
sn iz of fri go on once more, and the window in 
front of Sammy’s machine played a more prominent part than 
he renaissance of horseplay in the clicker room. Ir 
the “rush to the window” became an integral part of 
‘asingly complex themes and repeated sequences of inter 
This window rushing became especially bound up with 
I developments whi featured what may be termed the 
resture.’ Introduced by Ike, and given backing by 
lusiastic, very playful George, the anal gesture became 
ponent of fun and fooling during the remaining 
\ st h shop: 
1} roke wind, and put his head in his hand on the 
ck as Sammy grabbed a rod and made a mock rush 
open the window. He beat Ike on the head, and George 
rew some water on him, playfully. In came the Negro 
head of the Leather Department; he remarked jokingly 
t we should take out the machines and make a play 
room out of the shop. 
Ot course, George's demand tor greater production Was 
amorphized into horseplay. His shout of “Production 
lease!” became a chatter theme to accompany the varied 
tics of Ike and Sammy. 
have been puzzled to note widespread appreciation of this 
gest in the “consumatory” communication of the working men of 


is nation. For the present I leave it to clinical psychologists to ac- 
count for the nature and pervasiveness of this social bond and con- 
fine myself to joining offended readers in the hope that someday our 
industrial workers will achieve such a level of refinement in thought 
behavior will be no more distressing to us 

students who fill out our questionnaires or 


their 


colle C 


that 


an action 
that of the 
for laboratory experimentation. 


thar 


m groups 
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The professor theme was dropped completely. George neve 
again mentioned his Sunday walks on the Midway with th 


pre fessor. 


Conclusions 


Speculative assessment of the possible significance of mj) 
observations on information interaction in the clicking room 
mav be set forth in a series of general statements. 
Prac tical {pplication 


rst, in regard to possible practical application to prob! 





ems 





| 


of industrial management, these observations seem to support 


; 1 ; 
the venerally accepted notion that one key source of iob 


satisfaction lies in the informal interaction shared by mem 
bers of a work group. In the clicking-room situation the spon 
taneous development of a patterned combination of horseplay, 
and drink 


serious conversation, and frequent sharing of food 
reduced the monotony of simple, repetitive operations to the 


regular long work days became 
livable. This kind of group interplay may be 


by Dewey, when he makes 


point where a schedule of 


termed ‘con 


sumatory” in the sense indicated 
a basic distinction between “instrumental” and “‘consumatory” 
communication.!2 The enjoyment of communication “for its 
‘i aimless social in 
tercourse,” brings job satisfaction, at least job endurance, to 


own sake” as “‘mere sociabilities,” as “free, 


work situations largely bereft of creative experience. 

In regard to another managerial concern, employee pro 
ductivity, any appraisal of the influence of group interaction 
Lh] 


upon clicking-room output could be no more than roughly 





impressionistic. I obtained no evidence to warrant a claim 
banana time, or any of its accompaniments in consumator} 
interaction, boosted production. To the contrary, my diary 
recordings express an occasional perplexity in the form of 
‘How does this company manage to stay in business?” How 
ever, | did not obtain sufficient evidence to indicate that, under 
the prevailing conditions of laissez-faire management, the 
output of our group would have been more impressive if the 
playful cavorting of three middle-aged gentlemen about th 
barred windows had never been. As far as achievement of 
managerial goals is concerned, the most that could be sug 
gested is that leavening the deadly boredom of individualized 
work routines with a concurrent flow of group festivities had 
a negative effect on turnover. | left the group, with sad 
reluctance, under the pressure of strong urgings to accept 

research fellowship which would involve no factory toil. My 
fellow clickers stayed with their machines to carry on their 


labors in the spirit of banana time. 


Theoretical Considerations 


Secondly, possible contribution to ongoing sociological in- 
quiry into the behavior of small groups, in general, and 
factory work groups, in particular, may lie in one or more of 
the following ideational products of my clicking-room ex- 


perience : 


12. John Dewey, Experience and Nature, Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago, 1925, pp. 202-206. 
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In their day-long confinement together in a small 


spatially and socially isolated 


room 
from other work areas of the 
factory the Clicking Department employees found themselves 
ecologically situated for development of a “‘natural’’ group. 


Such a development did take place; from worker inter-com 





ications did emerge the full-blown sociocultural system of 


mun 

consumatory interactions which I came to share, observe, and 
ecord in the process of my socialization. 

?) These interactions had a content which could be ab 
stracted from the total existential flow of observable doings 
nd sayings for labelling and objective consideration. That is, 


they represented a distinctive sub-culture, with its recurring 
patterns of reciprocal influencings which I have described 
times and themes. 


3) From these interactions may also be abstracted a 





structure of statuses and roles. This structure may be dis 


cerned in the carrying out of the various informal activities 


which provide the content of the sub-culture of the group. 


[he times and themes were performed with a system of roles 


which formed a sort of pecking hierarchy. Horseplay had its 


initiators and its victims, its amplifiers and its chorus; kidding 


] 


had its attackers and attacked, its least attacked and its most 


ittacked, its ready acceptors of attack and its strong resistors 


to attack. The fun went on with the participation of all, but 


within the controlling frame of status, a matter of who can 


say or do what to whom and get away with it. 


4) In both the cultural content and the social structure of 
interaction could | 
from the 





cer group ye seen the permeation of 
» various multiple group 
Past 


experiences or anticipated ‘outside’ social connections 


influences which flowed 


“other- 


memberships of the participants. and present 
group” 
provided significant materials for the building of themes and 
for the establishment and maintenance of status and role rela 
tionships. The impact of reference group affiliations on click 
interaction notably revealed in the sacred, 


ing-room was 


status-conferring expression of the professor theme. This im 
pact was brought into very sharp focus in developments which 
followed my attempt to degrade the topic, and correlatively, 


to demote George. 


of the clicking-room social system was never 
xy immediate outside pressures. Ours was not an 
losing 


instrumental group, subject to disintegration in a 


struggle against environmental obstacles or oppositions. It 


was not striving for corporate goals; nor was it faced with 


1 


the enmity of other groups. It was strictly a consumatory 


group, devoted to the maintenance of patterns of self-enter 
tainment. Under existing conditions, disruption of unity could 
come only from within 

Potentials for breakdown were endemic in the interpersonal 
nteractions involved in conducting the group’s activities. 
Patterns of fun and fooling had developed within a matrix 
of frustration. Tensions born of long hours of relatively 
meaningless work were released in the mock aggressions of 
the 
attack there continually lurked the possibility that words or 


| ; 
horseplay. In recurrent attack, defense, and counter 


gestures harmless in conscious intent might cross the subtle 
boundary of accepted, playful aggression to be perceived as 


real assault. While such an occurrence might incur dis 
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pleasure no more lasting than necessary for the quick clari 


fication or creation of kidding norms, it might also spark a 
charge of hostility sufficient to disorganize the group. 
A contributory potential for breakdown from within lay 


in the dissimilar “other group” experiences of the operators. 
‘These other-group affiliations and identifications could provide 


differences in tastes and sensitivities, including appreciation 





of humor, differences which could make maintenance of con 


] 


sensus in regard to kidding norms a hazardous process of tria 


' : 
ind error adjustments. 


6) ‘Vhe risk involved in this trial and error determination 


of consensus on fun and fooling in a touchy situation of 


frustration—mock agg 


ression—was made evident when | at 
tempted to introduce alterations in the professor theme. The 
That is, there was an al 
hich constituted our groupness. 


solidly 


learning, there was not 


group disintegrated, instanter. yrupt 
cessation of the interactions w 
Although both George and | 
affiliations the hig 


enough agreement 


were linked in other 


group with her 


in our attitudes toward university profes- 
sors to prevent the interactional development which shattered 
iy group. George perceived my offered altera 


our factory pl 





tions as a real attack, and he responded with strong hostility 


directed against Ike, the perceived assailant, and Sammy, a 


fellow traveler. 


My innovations, if accepted, would have lowered the tone 
M f pted Id I | 1 the t 
of the sacred professor theme, if not to “Stay Away From 


Baby” ribaldry, then at least to the verbal slapstick level of 


“finding Danelly an apartment.” Such a downgrading of 


George’s reference group would, in turn, have downgraded 


George. His status in the shop group hinged largely upon his 


claimed relations with the professor. 


7) Integration of our group was fully restored after a series 


of changes in the patterning and quality of clicking-room 
| 


interaction. It might be said that reintegration took place in 
+} 


these changes, that the series was a progressive one of step- 


1 


by-step improvement in relations, that re-equilibration was in 


during the three weeks that passed between initial 


process 
communication collapse and complete return to “normal” 
interaction. 


The 


crudely charted according to the following sequence of phases: 


cycle of loss and recovery of equilibrium may be 


a) the stony silence of “not speaking”; b) the confining of 
communication to formal matters connected with work rou- 
ines; c) the 


t return of informal give-and-take in the form of 
harshly sarcastic kidding, mainly on the subject of work per- 
formance, addressed to a neutral go-between for the “benefit” 
of the object of aggression; d) highly emotional direct attack, 
and counter-attack, in the form of criticism and defense of 
work performance; e) 
dignified, 


raction in the 


a sudden rapprochement expressed in 
serious, but friendly conversation; f) return to in- 


formal inte form of mutually enjoyed mock 


aggression; g) return to informal interaction in the form of 
regular patterns of sharing food and drink. 

The group had disintegrated when George withdrew from 
participation ; and, since the rest of us were at all times read) 
for rapprochement, reintegration was dependent upon his 
“return.” Therefore, each change of phase in interaction on 


the road to recovery could be said to represent an increment 


of return on George’s part. Or, conversely, each phase could 
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represent an increment of reacceptance of punished deviants. 


ee 
] ernap 
of reunion situations would be conceptualization of the phase 
changes 


differentiation 


more generally applicable to description of a variety 


as increments of reassociation without an atomistic 


of the “movements” of individuals. 


8) To point out 
] 


that George played a key role in this par- 
' 
I 


ticu case of re-equilibration is not to suggest t 


1 
homeostatic controls of a social system may be located in 





type of role or in a patterning of role relationships. Such 


} 


trols could be but partially described in terms of human 


interaction; they would be functional to the total configura- 


tion oi conditions within the field of influence. The automatic 


as such only unde1 


controls of a mechanical system operate 


certain achieved and controlled conditions. The human body 


recovers from disease when conditions for such homeostasis are 


The clicking-room group regained equilibrium unde 


certain undetermined conditions. One of a number of othe1 


possible outcomes could have developed had conditions not 
been favorable for recovery. 


For purposes of illustration, and from reflection on the 


case, I would consider the following as possibly necessary 


litions for reintegration of our group: a) Continued 


monotony of work operations; b) Continued lack of a con 


1 


ely adequate substitute for the fun and fooling release 





rom wi tensions; c) Inability of the operatives to escape 
rom the work situation or from each other, within the worl 
situation. George could not fire Ike or Sammy to remove them 


from his presence, and it would have been difficult for the 


three middle-aged men to find other jobs if they were to quit 
. Shop space was small, and the machines close to 


submarine crew, they had to “live together’ 
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d) Lack of conflicting definitions of the situation after Ike’s 
perception of George’s reaction to the “barber college”’ attack. 
George’s anger and his punishment of the offenders was per- 
ceived as justified; e) Lack of introduction of new issues or 
causes which might have carried justification for new attacks 
and counter-attacks, thus leading raction into a spiral of 
conflict and crystallization of conflict norms. For instance, 
had George reported his offenders to the superintendent for 
their poor work performance; had he, in his anger, committed 
some offense which would have led to reporting of a grievance 
to local union officials; had he made his anti-Semitic remarks 
in the presence of Ike or Sammy, or had I relayed these 
remarks to them; had I tried to “take over” Sammy’s machine, 
as George had urged; then the interactional outcome might 


have been permanent disintegration of the group. 


9) Whether or not the particular patterning of interaction- 
al change previously noted is somehow typical of a “re- 
equilibration process” is not a major question here. My pur- 
pose in discriminating the seven changes is primarily to sug- 
gest that re-equilibration, when it does occur, may be described 
in observable phases and that the emergence of each succeeding 
phase should be dependent upon the configuration of condi- 
tions of the preceding one. Alternative eventual outcomes may 
change in their probabilities, as the phases succeed each other, 
just as prognosis for recovery in sickness may change as the 


disease situation changes. 


10) Finally, discrimination of phase changes in social pro- 
cess may have practical as well as scientific value. Trained and 
skillful administrators might follow the practice in medicine 
of introducing aids to re-equilibration when diagnosis shows 


that they are needed. 


—— 
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Land Tenure and Family Organization in 


an Italian Village 


Donald S. Pitkin* 


In a recent paper in this journal Moss and Thomson dis- 
cussed some functional attributes of the South Italian family.! 
Th 


structural 


following remarks are concerned rather with change in 
South Central Italian 
community. Of interest to the applied anthropologist is the 


features of families in a 


influence upon forms of social organization of planned 
change in the areas of property and productivity. Our specific 
focus here is on the relationship between familial structure 
and land ownership. 

Interdependence of such variables can best be demonstrated 
W he I 


data have been collected for different periods to deter- 
mine whether change in one variable is accompanied by change 
in the other. Murdock has given primacy to economy and rules 
of residence, holding that change in them leads to alteration 


in family organization.* A number of empirical studies have 


orne out this proposition. Miner found in St. Denis that 
increasing land pressure brought changes in traditional culture 
patterns, including family organization.? Halpern tells us of 
the marked trend towards smaller households in the Serbian 
village of OraSac associated with the increasing fragmentation 
of landholdings.4 Arensberg and Kimball, writing of County 
Clare, note that with the cessation of subdivision of holdings 
after 
where than on the farm.°? Indeed in Western societies there 


1852 came the necessity of providing for children else- 


seems to have been a general trend away from familial exten- 
sion towards nuclearity accompanying the shift from land 
based familial economy to industrialization. Changes in the 
other direction, towards more extension, should theoretically 
follow when families assume farm status. Empirical evidence 
for this logical reversal is provided by data from the com- 
munity of Sermoneta in the region of Lazio and the province 
of Latina. 

The village of Sermoneta is situated on a foothill of the 
Appenines although most of its territory spreads out onto the 
Pontine Marshes, now reclaimed. About 3,000 of the total 
population of 4,400 live on farms or shacks on these plains, a 

*Dr. Pitkin is in the Sociology Department, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

1. L. W. Moss and W. H. Thompson, “The South Italian Family: 
Literature and Observation,” Human Organization, XVIII, No. 1 
(Spring, 1959), 35-41. 

2. G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1949, pp. 202, 221. 

3. H. Miner, St. Denis, A French Canadian Parish, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, pp. 89, 237. 

4. J. Halpern, A Serbian Village, University of Columbia Press, 
New York, 1958. 


5. C. Arensberg and S. Kimball, Family and Community in Ireland, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1940. 


few dwell in straw huts on the hills, while the remainder are 
crowded together within the walls of the village. 

Sermoneta became important in the thirteenth century 
when Boniface VIII acquired it for his family, the Caetani. 
Its position on a promontory made for relatively easy defense 
and its formidable castle provided control of the Pontine. 
Nevertheless the tangled the 
marshes always served to isolate Sermoneta from the Roman 


underbrush and malaria of 
countryside to the north. Although most of its arable land was 
flooded in the winter time and parched in the summer, the 
majority of the community obtained a living by tilling the 
soil in the plain or in grazing their sheep in the surrounding 
hills. 

In 1929, the Italian government embarked upon a project 
of reclamation and colonization of the marshes. Workers from 
Calabria were brought in to perform manual labor and farm 
families from Veneto were settled in the plain. For Sermoneta 
this meant a much altered landscape, the end of the malaria, 
the development of farms on its territory, a change in the 
composition of its population, and the establishment of a num 
ber of its own families on the new farms. Since that time 
there has been further settlement on the land. 

Our method of procedure will be: 1) to look at family 
organization and land tenancy at two points in time, roughly 
one hundred years apart, 1847 and 1951, for the Sermonetani 
village dwellers, and 2) to compare the data for these persons 
with those Sermonetani who took farms in the plains following 
the completion of the reclamation project. 1847 is the earliest 
year for which complete figures exist. This information was 
obtained from the Stato d’Anime (census) of the Parishes of 
Santa Maria and Sant’ Angelo.® Data for 1951 were largely 
drawn from the Ninth General Census of the total popula- 
tion, taken in November of that year, which coincided with 
the period of field investigation. ’ 


Family Organization in the Village of 
Sermoneta, 1847 


The population in 1847 numbered 1,541 persons and of 
that total all but 66 lived within the walls of the village. 
These persons were formed into 353 households of which only 
17 lived In Table I these households have been 
grouped into three categories. Category I contains variants 
of nuclear families ; Category II variants of extended families ; 
Category III miscellaneous households. For our purposes, a 


outside. 


6. Stato d’Anime, Archivio Parocchiale di S$. Maria Assunta e 


S. Michaele Arcangelo, Sermoneta, 1847. 
7. IX Censimento Generale Della Popolazione, Sermoneta, 4 No- 
vember 1951. 
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Organization of Sermoneta Families in 1847 and 1951 
1847 1951 1951 
Family Type Village Village Plain 
Ni Numbe Number % 
Category | 
\. The Nuclear Famil\ 
(Husband, wife, children 184 68 3] 
B. The Incomplete Nuclear Family 
(Widow and her children; 4§ 6 
widower and his children; 16 5 
childless couples or unmarri 0 5 
brothers and sisters 5 
C. The Expanded Famil; 
(Husband, wife, children 
and one or more relatives 17 
Tote 290 8 99 85 36 61 
Category I] 
A. The Stem Famil 
Husband, wife, unmarried 
children, married child 2 2 14 
B. The Incomplete Stem Famil 
Widow, widower, unmarried 
children, married child 9 5 
Married brothers-siste1 
and their families 
Tot 15 4 ys 190 3? 
Category II] 
Single or unrelated persons 4§ 14 bs 13 4 7 


T ota 557 100 Lif 100 59 100 


family refers to a group of two or more persons residing to f we may broaden that definition to include matrilineal rela- 
gether who are related consanguineously, affinally, or throug] tives as well, we find it a suitable term to describe a household 
adoption. A household includes all of those persons occupying including the nuclear core plus one or more relatives of eithet 
dwelling unit and may include one family, two, or non or both spouses. Unlike the extended family, which rests upon 
These data clearly reveal that the nuclear family eith« the institutionalized extension of a parental-filial relationship, 
complete (I-A) or incomplete (I-B) constituted the typical expanded family embraces temporary ties of a random 
household of that era. The term “expanded family” (I-C) h: order with a one line ae coll ine? haa In hag ' 
been borrowed from Fei’s description of the Chia of the ‘© Seventeen exp = : families ex eee ee sabes 
Chinese village of Kaihsienkung. Fei, speaking of the Chix ee es ROIS SO) Green Seen ae 
I 1eS¢€ ag I al g. ] ] iKINE tn fila 


‘| aye “7 usually ot the wife, andg/ora \ idowed sibling. 
an expanded family, says: ‘ 


In Category II we find two instances of the stem famil) 
[he most common type is that which consists of II-A) and nine incomplete stem families (JI-B).? The 


nucleus of a married couple and several dependent serie eS 


patrilineal relatives.* 9. The famille-souche or stem family is the name given by the 
French sociologist, Frédéric Le Play, to a family consisting of a 





a married couple and married child, the other children leaving to 
8. H-T, Fei, Peasant Life in China, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubne form families elsewhere. For further discussion see Zimmerman and 
& Co., London, 1939. Frampton, Family and Society, Van Nostrand, New York, 1935. 
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juthor’s expectation of finding more extended families a hun- 
dred years ago was not borne out. The predominance of the 
nuclear family household in Sermoneta of that period will 
now be examined. 

In 1847, Sermoneta was a peasant community in the sense 
of a rural population, isolated from and yet articulated to 
urban centers, operating largely on a subsistence economy and 


living within the tenets of local folk culture. The south 
central Italian rustic differed, however, from a peasant as he 
has been depicted, in that his relationship to the land was more 
tenuous.!° Although records of actual landholding were not 
wailable for 1847, documentary evidence indicates that then, 
s now, most of the land in Sermoneta was in the hands of a 
few proprietors. In 1847, 72 percent of the working popula 
tion was engaged in agricultural activity as opposed to 63 
percent in 1951. Of these, 3.1 percent were sheep and cattle 


herders, 8.6 percent share tenants, 50 percent agricultural 


] 


day laborers, and 10.3 percent landowners. 


In considering the ratio of extended to nuclear families 


in 1847 it may be important to examine the nature of the 


tenancy system itself. ‘The two types of tenure most com- 


] 


monly practiced in the nineteenth century were sharecropping 


compartecipazione) and renting (affitto).'! In both systems, 


ind especially in the former, the tenant was assigned to a 


particular parcel of land (not a farm to cultivate) permitting 


1 short term exploitation of the land with a minimum of 


capital expense. ‘hus the average Sermonetano did not own a 
holding nor was his access to the land made secure in tenancy. 
Furthermore he did net dwell on the land he worked. 

| am suggesting that the ratio of different family types 
noted in Table I is related to the socioeconomic character of 
the Sermoneta population. It was, in 1847, a predominately 
“semi-proletariat” that worked the land for a living. For 
these persons there was no advantage to be gained in forming 


extended family households. 


10. R. Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1956 


11, Besides full ownership of land, there are four types of tenancy 
practiced in Sermoneta: metayer (mezzadria), emphyteusis (en- 
fiteusi), sharecropping (compartecipazione), and renting (affitto) 

The metayer differs from the other systems in that the land unit 
is always a farm while in the other cases it may be only a plot of 
iand. Land and buildings are furnished by the owner; animals, 
fertilizer, seed, and tools are in part provided by the owner and in 
part by the tenant. The produce is divided in half. 

Under emphyteusis land is given with the obligation of paying 
rent and maintaining the property. Unlike the metayer, in which the 
land always remains in the hands of the original owner, emphyteusis 
may terminate in full ownership for the tenant. Land held in emphy- 
teusis may be inherited. 

Sharecropping generally involves the working of small plots of 
land. The tenant provides the labor and generally the seed, and a 
plowman (maggesaro) is contracted for the initial plowing. The 
owner, tenant, and plowman each takes one-third of the crop. 

Less land is in rental than formerly when, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, large tracts of Sermoneta were held by Roman 
speculators (mercanti di campagna). Today most units of rented 
land are small or medium sized, and leases’ generally run for only 
a short time. The status of renter is more prestigeful than that of 
sharecropper for it entails a greater measure of freedom in culti- 
vation, 
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Family Organization in the Village of 
Sermoneta, 1951 


In order to make meaningful comparisons between 1847 and 
1951 it will be necessary to consider only the 116 village 
families native to Sermoneta. With the beginning of the 
reclamation project, workers from other provinces took up 
residence, bringing with them different patterns of family 
organization. Further, as we were concerned in 1847 only 
with families living in the village, we will need again to look 
at the structure of contemporary native Sermoneta families 
residing in the village separately from those moved down 
onto farms. 

Table I shows that the proportions of complete and in- 
complete nuclear family households in the village proper for 
1847 and 1951 were about the same. The most pronounced 
differences lies in the very considerable reduction of those 
families in which one of the spouses is lacking, probably due 
to greatly improved health conditions in the past one hundred 
years, particularly the conquest of malaria. Thus the stability 
of the nuclear family has been increased through the decrease 
in the mortality rate. 

‘The expanded family in the village continues to operate 
in 1951 as it probably did in 1847 to provide support for at 
least some of those kin who are in need of it. In seven of the 
twelve instances, the household included the mother of the 
capo della famiglia, in one each and 
nephew, and in two households, sisters-in-law. The heads of 


a sister, grandfather 


some of these households enjoy a more than average degree of 
prosperity, and all of them have full-time employment. Their 
occupations are as follows: an estate administrator, a station 
master, a baker, a café owner, two masons, a factory worker, 
three construction workers, and two housewives, one of whom 
possesses land. 

From time to time in recent years, stem families existed 
among the Sermonetani of the village, but as of 1951 there 
were only two. In another, which dissolved in that year, a 
man had come to live with his bride’s family, but in 1951 she 
died in childbirth. The widower continued to live with his 
in-laws for several months and then moved out. He left his 
young son in the care of his mother-in-law to be brought up 
with her other children. The dowry remained with the girl’s 
mother and will be used for the marriage of the next oldest 
daughter. 

In the two households where stem families still existed in 
1951, it was the youngest child, the daughter, who brought 
in her spouse. In both cases, the household head is retired and 
has a dwelling more than sufficient for the needs of himself 
and his wife. Among village-dwelling Sermonetani in general, 
however, there is a lack of sentiment.in favor of maintaining 
residence with one’s family of orientation. This attitude is 
verbalized in the oft-repeated remark that they, the Sermone- 
tani, have “bad blood” and are difficult to live with and thus 
it is better to go per conto suo (on one’s own). 

One extended family in the village dissolved as the result 
of a bitter quarrel between the mother and the daughters-in- 
law. This was a case of two married brothers living with 
their mother and sister; but following the quarrel in which 
all the wives’ furniture was moved out into the street, both 


brothers and their families left, each finding a home per conto 
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suo. There had been no property basis for this extended house- 
hold, no land to work; both brothers were masons who 
bicycled each day to the provincial capital. Some neighbors 
said of this incident that it was merely proof of the fact that 
it was hard for two Sermoneta families to get along with 
each other. 

The Sermonetani express wonder at the apparent ability 
of the large extended families of north Italian origin, living 
on farms on the plain, to function as smoothly as they do. A 
l households 


hat 
ila 


Sermoneta girl who married into one of these 


forced her husband to leave after the first year. She said t 
she could not stand the regimentation exacted by her mother- 


in-law. Such an attitude is a potential obstacle to the operation 


of an extended family. 
For the native population of Sermoneta, with the exception 
of those living on farms, the nuclear family household is just 


as ubiquitous as it was 2 hundred years ago. Concomitant with 
this fact is the continued existence for most of the village 
population of those socioeconomic conditions which prevailed 
in Sermoneta at that time. Two-thirds of the adult male popu 
lation are engaged in agriculture. The average worker of the 


soil is not a land-owning peasant. Among the native village 


population there are only three landowners and no persons 
holding farms in the more permanent forms of tenure such as 
mezzadria 


metaye! and emphyteusis (enfiteusi). The others 


are, for the most part, agricultural day laborers and industrial 
workers. 
The most notable occupational difference between 184, 


and 1951 has been the increase of industrial workers, so that 
a proportionately smaller part of the population is directly 


dependent on the soil for its livelihood. Forty-four percent of 


the Sermonetani who dwell in the village hold on the average 
1.41 hectares of land, either with the Universita Agraria o1 
with the Cooperativa in rent or in sharecropping.!? ‘This 
amount of land is hardly sufficient for the support of a family, 


and most of those who hold these plots must share a portion 


of their crops with the farmer who plows it. This means that 


the family’s welfare and security are not based on a common 


unit of production requiring collective effort and maintenance, 


but rather on the ability of individual members to forage 


where they may. There is little or no advantage to extending 


household in this situation, indeed the course of greater 


wisdom seems to be that of going per conto suo. 
The hardships entailed in travelling from dwelling to field 
have been somewhat lessened by the improvement of roads and 


by the bicycle. But the logistical pattern is still more akin to 


12. The origin of the Universita Agraria stems from the Middle 
Ages when it was the custom of the lord to grant the right of uso 
pasturage, cutting wood and watering stock) on certain lands. 
These usi existed in about half the communes in Italy especial 

in the former Papal States and the southern Provinces. In the 
19th century a compromise was worked out so that in return for the 
abolition of the uso civico on their estates, proprietors would be re- 
turr 25 percent of their land to an organization 
known as the Universita Agraria. Today all native-born adults have 
voting rights in this association as well as rights to hold property 
in it 
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quired tu ove! 


The Coopcrativa was founded in 1909 to administer the lands of 
the religious confraternities which had been expropriated that year. 
The 130 hectares are rented as a unit to a group of ninety-two men 
organized as a cooperative. Most of the holdings are small, averag- 
ing slightly over the hectare. The funds are used for the support 


of the hospital and for welfare. 


that of the industrial worker than to that of the peasant 
farmer. Furthermore within the village there is considerable 
movement from one house site to another. Of the 116 Ser- 
moneta families only 31 percent own the houses in which they 
live. This tendency to change dwellings increased with the 


re 


influx of immigrants during the reclamation project. 


As noted at the outset of this paper, the influence of rules 
of residence upon family organization has been strongly 
asserted by Murdock and in this regard he suggests the im- 
portance of economic factors. In Sermoneta it appears to be 
just these property factors, albeit lack of property, which 
are influential in predisposing a society to a neolocal rule of 


residence and consequent nuclear family households. 


Family Organization Among Sermonetani 
in the Plain, 1951 


A number of Sermonetani families who have settled in the 


Pontine prov 
Table ] 
1951. By 


ide an exception to this pattern of nuclearity. 


shows 59 Sermonetani families living there as of 


inspection we note that the percentage of nuclear 


families (61 percent) is significantly less than for the villa 


dwellers of 1847 and 1951 (82 percent and 85 percent re- 
and that the ratio of extended families is sig- 


higher (32 


spectively 
percent as opposed to + percent and 2 
Of these 59 families, 42 have farms 
It is 


nificantly 
percent, respectively 


and the remaining possess a few hectares or none at all. 
that 


colonized were selected according to the following criteria: 


of some interest to note those families which were 


: raed : e ad 
the head of the family must be without land or other means 


or support, a citizen of Sermoneta, a veteran of the First 


World War, 


in emphyteusis, which entailed the necessity for improvement 


and father of a family. The farms were given 
and stipulated that each farmer must fence his land, systema 
tize the drainage, plant trees, and follow a rational schedul 
of cultivation, including the sowing of forage. 

Of the families living on farms, 60 percent (25) had been 
I were settled in 1932. Families with ni 


extended since they 


land or only a few hectares have not been extended. What of 


the 17 families living on farms which show no extension? In 
nine, marriage had not been contracted (as of 1951) by any 
of the respective offspring. In five of the households, older 
siblings have moved out at marriage leaving as yet unmarried 
male siblings behind. In the remaining three households all 
children have left. All may possibly show extension in the 
tuture. 

The fact that patrilocality has been followed in 76 percent 
of the cases in which extension occurred points to the probable 
development of this rule of residence. Such a pattern is in 
keeping with the patrilineal orientation of the kinship system 
and norms of inheritance which favor sons in regard to trans- 
mission of real property, as well as the status superiority en- 
joyed by men in Italian culture. In those cases where the 
married daughter remained with her parents, farm mainte- 
nance was insured during the period when the male offspring 
were not of sufficient age to assume much responsibility. 

Of further importance is a pattern of co-residence which 
is beginning to appear. The houses built by the Universita 
Agraria are small, containing only two bedrooms. These ac- 
commodations are not sufficient for most families and definitely 
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inadequate for two. In the case of a stem family this means 
that all members of each must sleep in the same room. Al- 
though such an arrangement has been common in Sermoneta, 
t is not regarded as desirable. As a solution to this problem, 
some householders, seven as of 1951, built small dwellings to 
the rear of the main ones. The rationale given is that the 
son will live with his parents until they die or until he 
issumes full responsibility for the farm. He will then move 
into the main house, the small one becoming available for his 
son in turn when he is ready to marry. The provision of such 
a father for a serves as an added 


said that for 


in accommodation by son 


enticement for the latter to remain. It may be 


households at least a unilocal rule of residence has be- 


} 
nese 


established. 


come 


Conclusion 


[his paper has been concerned with exploring the structural 


} 1 


elationsnip between patterns of family organization and those 


l 


tenure at two points in time in an Italian village. 


For the inhabitants of the village of Sermoneta, essentially 
similar socioeconomic conditions prevail today as they did a 
hundred years ago. Among them the nuclear family household 
s found almost without exception. The majority of families 


} I¢ : . ? } 
llotted farms in the plains in 1932 have, however, become 


xtended to form stem family households. One function served 


yy astem family is the maintenance through time of important 

eal property within a particular line of descent. It would 
te 

seem to be expressly for this purpose that, among the majority 


if these Sermoneta families which received land, one or more 


married offspring remained with his family of orientation 
of moving out, in conformity with the traditional 


nste 


| rule of residence. It Is suggested, therefore, th ic. in 1 


neoio 
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rural society, property ownership (especially land) is an im- 
portant determinant of family organization. We may well ask 
whether the converse is also true? Oliver, writing about prop- 
erty ownership among the Siuai, states that their system of 
land tenure may be understood only by appreciating the struc- 
ture of kinship relationships which defines the concept of 
property.!? It is evident that the kind of relationships which 
exist among members of kin groups go far toward defining 
relationships to and between other elements of the culture, 
but to a greater degree in some societies than in others. Kinship 
is not the crucial focus of European society to the degree that 
it is in many primitive societies. 

In Europe concepts of property have been formalized over 
a long period of time, not only through common usage but 
also by national legislation. There the history of governmental 


old 


case in point. 


manipulation of traditional landholding regimes is an 
one, the English enclosure movement being a 
More current examples of such intervention are the various 
national land reform programs. It should be of considerable 
interest to the applied anthropologist that, in very recent years, 
thousands of persons with little or no land in Italy and else- 


where have been allotted farms. It is still too soon to deter- 


mine what influence this may have upon forms of social 


organization but from our own experience with data of an 
earlier land-reform program we would expect extended fam- 
ilies to develop. Kin groupings have primacy in societal time, 
but as culture becomes increasingly complex, the human 
family appears to become ever more sensitive to the forces of 
the larger community in which it exists rather than becoming 


itself a fashioner of society. 


i3.. ‘DBD: Northwest Siuai, Southern Bou 


Museum Papers, Vol. 29, Cam- 


L. Oliver, Land Tenure in 
gainville, Solomon Islands, Peabody 
bridge, Mass., 1949 
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The Village Chief in the Indian 


Construction Industry 


Brijinder Singh Dugal* 


[his paper reports on an organizational relationship not 


found in the Western world: the role of the village chief ir 
the India: 


only t 


His role is of interest 


but 


construction industry. not 


ts of industrial 


student relations also to those con 


- ] a tr . it - +} nme tr: 
cerned with industry-communit\ relations In countries unde 


} 


going industrialization. 


] 


Even today India lacks a strong labor movement, and 


unionization is particularly weak in the construction industry. 
We might assume 


worke1 


therefore, that the Indian construction 
would be entirely at the mercy of his employer. In my 


observation, this has not been the case. Indian society has pro- 
vided ways of regulating this employer-employee relationship, 
and in this process the village chief plays a leading role. The 
iim of this paper is not to evaluate the goodness or badness of 


the relationship achieved but simply to describe the chief's 
role, to show the functions he performs for both parties, and 


+ 


to show how this role has grown up out of the particulai 
industry-community context of India. 


My 


tions 


information is from direct contact with labour condi 


Indian construction industry, gained primarily 


in the 
through experience with my father who is a contractor. I do 


not maintain that what I have to say in this paper is ap- 


other industries in India. Labour conditions in the 


plicable to 


construction field are known to differ from those in othe1 


] 


industries all over the world and India is no exception. 


* Mr. Dugal completed his M.B.A. at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, New York City in June 1959, and has 
since returned to India. 


Sources of Labour Supply 


India is a country where capital is scarce and labour 1 
plentiful. Cost of capital is consequently high and labour wage 
rates are low. Hence labour is employed to the maximum ex- 
tent possible in any given industry and capital investment 1s 
at a minimum. The construction field is truly representative 
of this situation. 

India is a country of villages; over eighty percent of the 
country’s four hundred million people live in rural areas. It is 
only logical to expect that the villages would constitute out 
sources of labour supply. The Indian villager is primaril} 
farmer but, as pressure on agricultural land increases due to 
rapid population growth, the farmer finds it necessary to leave 
the village for the city in search of employment. He does not 
go alone. An Indian village is a unit unto itself. It is small, 
relationships are personal, and action is normally collective. 
Every village has a Headman, or Chief, who receives absolut 
respect and obedience from the rest of the village community. 
He not only provides leadership in inter-village relations but 
also performs all civic and administrative functions within the 
village. 

A decision to seek employment outside the village is taken 


usually at a meeting of the entire village, with the Chief pre- 
siding. Sufficient labour is left behind in the village to cultivate 
the land. This usually consists of men either too old or too 
young to go out to work, plus a minimum number of young, 
able-bodied men and women. ‘The women go out to the cities 
with their menfolk. The “expedition” is usually under the 
personal leadership of the village chief, or under his eldest son. 
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The post of village chief is hereditary. At the death of a 


village chief, his eldest son automatically assumes his position 


and duties. At this stage, it is n¢ ary to emphasize that the 


authority of the village chief is absolute over, and his decisions 





yinding on, his men. Although he may not have the backing 


of the legal system in all his decisions, disobedience or oppo- 


sition to him is a serious social offence and could lead to ex- 


pulsion from the village community. A ‘rebel’ could very 


easily become an outcast from his people. Thus, the chief is 


ls he unchaller red le id ot up of labour. 
lhe body of this paper is an analysis of the status and 
functions of the chief from the viewpoints of both labour and 
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gement. It the position has occupied in the 


mana 
My} 


very eXxi tence in the system of 


chain of command and his 


wna torah al -sinl Abtauelinan. < dae nicer: Hiaeet ee eel 
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ot reat importance to the smootn ¢ ‘ration of the Indian 





ruction industry. 


Functions of the Labour Chief 
From Labour's Point of Vieu 


the village chief 


The powers of 


labour chief. His primary function n labour’s point of view 

sto hold the group together and thus enhanc s power in th 

ining process. The unqu oned upport of ilar re group 

men trenethens his posi moi yacl ng any de nands ie 
may make of man iwement. 


+ ‘ ; . 
Phe chief is also responsibl 
I 


Labour in the Indian const 


men ruction comes 
in groups and is always hired in groups. No management 
ealing with one chief may uur from another clan 
f thi uief’s clan are first employed. When the chief 
‘annot find employment for all his men, the unemployed are 
provided food and shelte1 him. The chief will negotiate 
hi ns of employment with management. “The common 
ibourer is not exposed directly to the bargaining process and 
l no oT proce Ii until a ement is reached. 

H ependence « he chic mplete. The chief fu 
he up with managem i evances which workers 

ma i 

One of the unusual functions performed by the chief is 
supervision of his men on the job. The chief may be 
told by management how many men should work where, how 
muc expected to be completed during the day, but he is the 
man who places particular men on particular jobs and checks 
progress. He, in turn, is re nsible to management. He is in 
u le position to know the « vilities of his particula 
men and is, therefo e, well suited to select men for different 
jobs. Perhaps more important, workers feel that they are being 
ord red ound rebul ed or p aise | y someone to Ww } om the 
owe traditional obligations I loy ity Vhi con utes to 


high morale ° 
7 


The chief al hs a ais 
he chief also pays his men. The chief maintains record 
, eek ee ; 
of working days put in by each of his men, checks them with 


similar records kept by management, collects total wages due 


1 
L 


1 ° c . 
to all his men for the week, and then pays his men whatever 


The 


alternate his men on the job in times of short employment 


chief, by 


a 


€ 
each is due. I his unique position, is able to 
so that no one is completely unemployed, although several 
may be underemployed. 
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To sum up, the chief performs not only “union functions” 


such as collective bargaining, handling of grievances, and 

checking of working conditions. He is also a “father” to the 

“family” of labourers under his care. Further, he performs 

the functions of labour supervisor and payroll clerk, both of 
- 


which are conventionally management functions. 


b) From AMlanagement’s Point of View 


Even though labour may have to be granted fairer terms 
of employment because of his presence, the chief performs 
several functions which help management considerably in the 


operation of the business. First, the chief is a source of labour 
supply. When labour is needed, a chief is contacted and in- 
formed how many men are needed. He will provide them from 
his own clan or, if this is not large enough, by getting in touch 
with other chiefs from neighbouring villages with whom he 
has friendly relations. Obviously it is better to have friendly 
side rather than two who are hostile 


chiefs working side by 


to one another. 

The chief provides corrective action whenever management 
complains of bad behaviour, belligerency, or inefficiency among 
labourers. That is, he receives, considers, and acts on any 
complaints that management may make about his men. This 
ly with his function of supervision of labour 
He is at 


ind union man, aware at the same time that he may 


linked direct 


; ‘° ee slrar 
on the job which was referred to earlier. once 


roreman 
lose his job if his men do not behave and that he does repre 
sent his men in their relations with management. 


Perhaps of gt 
system, management has to deal with the same man over a 


ater significance is the fact that, under this 


period ot possibly It is easier to negotiate with 


the same man from time to time than with several men. Agree- 


many years. 


ments are likely to be more permanent, relations more in- 


gaining process conducted in an atmosphere 


than hostility and mutual suspicion 


id the bar 


ther 


formal, ar 
oT cord ality. 


If a company has 
period—and this is not uncommon—the chief and his clan 


I 
to develop 


dealt with the same chief for a very long 


seem 1 deep sense of loyalty toward the men who 


have been the key to their livelihood. In the social and religious 


| 
1 mosphere or tne 


country, such loyalty, often bordering on 


devotion, is not uncommon. Personal loss of the employer 
‘comes the common loss of the men who work for him. The 
| take 


himself begins to a personal interest in his 
labour and his labour force tends to become a permanent part 


employer 
of his organization. 


Case Study 


Khanea, a labour chief from Northern India, brought his 
men and came to work for my father about thirty years ago 
age of twenty-five. He has worked for my father con- 
tinuously over the 
Our association with Khanga has been a pleasant one. When 
Khanga and his men are the first to 


at the 
entire period on numerous jobs of all kinds. 
ever we get a contract, 
be employed. Fortunately, business has been good and we 
have been able to provide almost continuous employment for 
them, but I can recall one occasion when Khanga and his men 
spent almost a month without work because we had no work 
for them. But he maintained that he would rather wait awhile 


than look for work with someone else. Such loyalty is one of 
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the more valuable intangible assets which our company holds 
today. 

Whenever a job was particularly difficult or when a tight 
schedule had to be maintained, we have always found it wise 
to send Khanga and his men on the job. They have always 
worked harder whenever we faced a difficult situation. Our 
problems have become their concern too. 

Khanga is almost like a family member now. He has seen 
most of us grow up and he is always warmly greeted when he 
visits. He is very devoted to my father. On festive occasions, 
especially religious festivals, Khanga and his men never fail 
to come to our home to join us in the celebrations and they 
usually leave with a gift of cash so that they may continue 
the celebration with their families. This is quite unusual in 
view of the great difference in social level between labour and 
management in India and is appreciated by the men. 

And so it is with other chiefs. Although none has been 
with us as long as Khanga has, there are at least six of them 
itl My father re- 


have been with us for over fifteen vears. 
as he does from 


who 


ceives the same kind of lovalty from them 


Khanga 


quired a stable labour force over the years through long asso- 


although in varying degrees. Our company has ac- 


ciation. 


Implications of the Chief’s Role 
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f the labour cl 


The f 
industry illustrates one 


tions. We can 


other 


lief in the Indian construction 


case ¢ 


aspect of industry-community rela- 


see how certain necessary functions, which in 


countries are performed in part by unions, are here 
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carried on by social arrangements having their origin in the 
culture and social organization of India. 

The case of Khanga, here described, presents us with an 
exceedingly harmonious relationship. I make no claim that it 
is typical. Certainly there are abuses in some cases—just as 
there are in any system of collective relations. However, we 
first need to understand the bases on which the system func- 
tions before we can understand cases where it functions to 
general satisfaction or where it involves friction and conflict. 

We might ask why this system has persisted in the con- 
struction industry in the face of union organization efforts. 
For the most part, construction companies are small enough 
so that the personal ties described here can be maintained. In 
large cities and in large-scale industrial plants, these personal 
relations between workers and management, through a village 
chief, must necessarily break down. 

The system is also adaptable to cycles of employment and 
unemployment which are common to construction—although 
in the case of my father’s business, employment was maintained 
quite steadily. In periods of unemployment, the labourers can 
return to their village, living as before under the direction 
of the chief. A large-scale factory offering reasonably steady 
employment to its labour force does not need the services of 
a labour chief, and thus the workers are generally left with- 
out any customary representation. They thus provide a mor 
fertile field for union organization. 

The system here described depends not only upon the nature 
of the construction industry. It also depends upon the stability 
of Indian village organization. Changes weakening the posi- 
tion of the chief in the village would be expected to weaken 


his position also as labour chief. 
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of the organization; explicit authority has been immense, 


implicit authority perhaps even more potent. It is importan 
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\Ithough the hospital was not invented by doctors, and 


tion 


might have devised quite another kind of organiza 
had had i I 


been their creature for a 
span of recent history. Especially in the United States, 


the option, it has 


with its tradition of voluntary private hospitals whose inde 


limited only by the need to adhere to certain 


ndence 1s 
1 


ninimum legal and professional codes, the physician has 


enjoyed a highly autonomous role in the hospital organization. 


utonomy has been laden with power to direct the course 
and 


+ 


to recognize that the doctor’s ability to produce desired effects 


n organizational life has been joined to a flourishing negative 


ipabdiity a freedom from tor escaping many of the ordi 
demands of that life. In a curious sense, any doctor 


full-time department head in a teaching hospital has 
een a ‘‘guest” of the organization, much as the other primary 


the patient—has been 


rty to the curative transaction 
guest. But the medical man has been a guest with very special 
prerogatives, one who like “the man who came to dinner” has 
nsinuated himself into a dominant position in which he could 
regulate the temperature without paying the fuel bills. 


least 


Ihe doctor’s commanding posture has rested on a 
two interrelated complexes of factors. One is the nature of 
the organization to which he came, an ancient host to the 
poor and ill, the old and homeless. For centuries the hospital, 
with its roots in religious charity, was a relatively undiffer 
entiated type of institution, geared to the demands of passive 


‘ 


caretaking rather than to active treatment of the ill. Its guid- 


* Dr. Wilson is Lecturer on Sociology, Department of Psychiatry, 
Harvard Medical School and Lecturer on Social Science, Depart 
ment of Social Relations, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts. 


Wilson* 


} 


ing themes were traditional, to afford a constant haven or 


refuge like the sanctuary of the medieval cathedral; and 


paternal, to envelop its patients and staff in an aura of benevo 
lent care. This was the kind of institution to which organiza 
tion charts, cost accounting, written personnel policies, all 


es of formal rational bureaucracy would come 
late, and, indeed, have 
1 institution which, particularly with the diminution of 


life, 


the appurtenan 


only done so in the brief past. It was 


Western 


The diffuse and hospitable 


and the secularization of 


iuthority 


religious 


presented a power vacuum. tone 


of activity, and the absence of a strong interest group to set 


iuthority relationships and_ responsibilities, 


the pattern of 


meant that the physician had a workshop ready to hand and 


role ready to be created in his own favored image. 

What was the character of that image? The other nourish- 
ine root for the doctor’s hospital role, in addition to the 
benign organizational environment itself, was the concept of 
the independen liberal professional. While the notion of 


1 


private entrepreneurial selfhood is time- and 


professional 


} 1 


bound, a characteristic of Western European and Amer 


the last two hundred years, it had long 


since achieved the sanctity of tradition by the time physicians 


] 1] 
to make reall 


ctive use of the hospital. The key to 


this professional ideal is a specific combination of freedom, 


] clyj]]- 


responsibility, and skil freedom from the imperatives of 


vocational effort in an organizational context; responsibility 


to a client, to preserve his privacy and treat his problem as 


effectively as possible; skill as a professional hallmark, em 
bracing both intellectual tradition and technical capacities. In 
bloom, the professional as small (and not so small) 


full 
independent entrepreneur appears in the nineteenth and early 


twentieth century: 


Admittedly in France, Great Britain, the United 
States of America, and Germany the doctor, a hundred 
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vears ago, exercised his profession largely unhampered 
by regulations; all that was demanded of him was a 
degree. He established himself at his own expense where 
and how he wished, received any patient who applied to 
him, and discussed his fees with that patient. Nobody 
intervened in this purely private relationship. It was 
usually even protected by the law, which guaranteed 
professional secrecy—that is, the doctor’s duty to disclose 

nothing of what he had learnt while treating his patients. ! 

When the 
1e essentially wished to preserve this doctor-patient relation- 


} 


ip undisturbed. If he could keep the relationship free from 





unsought incursions by the organization, while at the same 
ime taking advantage of what the hospital could offer in the 


way of technical facilities and therapeutic environment, the 





physician would clearly enjoy the best of both worlds. To a 





‘ly considerable extent, of course, this is precisely what 
occurred. 


What the physician had, at the time when modern medicin 
we 


iad achieved many of its great advances in specific therapies 


and surgical 


virtuosity, but when hospitals were yet in a stage 
of relative organizational simplicity and traditionalism, was 


kshop contrived for his convenience and a host of sub 





WO! 


servient auxiliary personnel. The high tide of the doctor- 





dominated hospital, perhaps extending from 1900-1950 (al 





+} lL, se . 
nougn its crest v 


the figure of the great doctor making his ward 


aried by region and type of institution), is 


rounds to the bowing of nurses, the scraping of students, and 
the worshipful gaze of patients. But this picture of the 
brigadier inspecting a crack garrison is, like the stereotyped 
dramatic fiction of Hollywood and ladies’ magazines—Dr. 


Kildare bracing his 


exaggerated tel ling 


men (and women) in white—simply an 
of the truth that the doctor was not only 


figure 


the central 


in the hospital but a towering one. He gave 
the orders to nurses, administrators, or whomever, and in his 


absence the 





organization ran in deference to precedents he 

had established or anticipations of those he would establish. 
At no time was this a uniform or unexceptionable descrip 

1920’s there 


were undoubtedly large metropolitan hospitals in which the 


tion of a nationwide situation. Already in the 


physician’s autonomy was being curtailed by the expanding of 
formal bureaucratic desiderata, the proliferation of paramedi- 
cal specialties, an increasing awareness and demandingness of 
community and patients. On the other hand, many smalle: 
and isolated hospitals in the 50’s are still very close to the 
older mold. What is important is the analysis of a trend in 
the organizational structure of the hospital which has affected 
and is affecting the scope and texture of the doctor’s role 
therein. His role as unchallenged master, what might be con- 
ceived as a charismatic role, is changing. No longer do nurses 


open doors for him or spring to their feet when he enters a 


room; no longer do administrators always bemoan his uncon- 
trollability or trustees confine themselves to financial sur- 
veillance ; no longer, even, do his sophisticated patients grant 
him quite the omniscience they once did. The reasons for the 
change, and the probable direction it is taking toward some 


variety of bureaucratic role, are questions of import for the 


1. Henri Pequignot, “Scientific and Social Aspects of Modern Medi- 
cine,” in UNESCO, Impact, V, No. 4 (December, 1954), 251-252. 
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independent practitioner came to the hospital, 


Site ’ bi : 
sociology of the professions in 


medicine in particular. 


The Growth of Specialization 


Since few doctors, with the exception of research men and 
academic specialists, were much involved in hospital work 
before the early twentieth century, it was natural that the 
as a whole should have no very clear definition of 


’s hospital role should be. With the rise of 


modern technical and specialized medicine, the doctor came 


profession 
what a docto1 
to rely more and more on a hospital connection as central to 
his practice. If neither he nor the organization to which he 
came could enunciate an organizational role for him, then the 
obvious way to phrase his position and activities was to carry 
over his role as private practitioner almost intact. 

‘The private practitioner was endowed with a kind of total 
wisdom commensurate with his total responsibility for the 
patient. He possessed not only the freedom from legal and 
bureaucratic reins which was thought integral to a doctor- 
patient relationship of entire privacy and confidence, but also 
a large increment of irrational, semi-magical power. That the 
physician must always have this power in some degree seems 
inevitable: the most disenchanted secular society cannot fully 
rationalize its love of life or fear of death; the priestly 
not stifled if 


roots 


of healing are a culture sees health itself, rather 


than salvation, as a supreme value; psychiatric knowledge 


certifies the necessity for non-rational devotion as a thera 


lever. Yet, 


all healers, these were heightened in the early days of doctor- 


peutic if certain magical characteristics attach to 
hospital association by the tradition of free enterprise and the 
relative unsophistication of patients. The physician may be 
said to have embodied charisma to an unusual degree; in Max 
Weber’s terms, he showed 


. acertain quality of an individual personality by virti 
of which he is set apart from ordinary men and treated 
as endowed with supernatural, superhuman, or at least 


specifically exceptional powers or qualities.? 
Weber 
charisma, 
logi 


by his followers or those over whom he has authority. By this 


notes, importantly, that, however one describes 


in magical, aesthetic, or other terms, the socio- 


cally crucial question is how the leader is in fact regarded 





criterion, the obedience and deference which have been nor- 
mally accorded to physicians in the hospital setting justifies 
our viewing them as charismatic leaders. 

It is Weber’s thesis that the charismatic role (and rule) 
cannot long endure as a principle of organization. Bearing 
in mind that Weber’s analysis is based on a situation of per- 
sonal dominance of a government or religious hierarchy, and 
is therefore not perfectly applicable to the professional roles 
of physicians, we can follow him in postulating the necessity 
for a “routinization of charisma’ if the leader’s role is to 
become stable and if his associates are to gain an appropriate 
share of the rewards of organizational life. ‘This transforma- 


2. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, 
translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1947, p. 358. 
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tion of the magnetic and magical into a more orderly role 
prescription of functional rights and duties may take either 
of two directions: toward “traditionalism,” or a freezing of 
precedent; or toward “bureaucracy,” with its rational alloca- 
tion of interrelated responsibilities. In the modern Western 
world, there was and is no other possibility for medicine than 
the bureaucratic route. 

The hospital must be a bureaucracy, even if of a special type 
which Ben-David? 


calls “fraternal” as contrasted with 
erarchical.”’ Physicians’ roles must become bureaucratic, 
even if they always contain special elements of discretion and 
necessarily indefinable (in strict organizational terms) domi- 
nance. A bureaucratic mold is both logical and historically 
appropriate. It is logical because of the very highly developed 
division of labor in hospital care, the technical armamentarium 
of therapeutics, and the endemic professionalization of curative 
activities. It is appropriate because the hospital must be con 
eruent with the prevailing bureaucratic nature of those social 
institutions to which it is related on the current scene, such as 
o( 


yvernment, business, and facilitating agencies concerned with 


medical care plans, social work, and the like. 


What are the major forces promoting the doctor’s role 
shift, the routinization of his charisma? Medical science itself, 
in its explosive growth and increasingly fine differentiation, 
has sharpened and restricted the boundaries of any individual 
doctor’s competence. The seemingly irreversible process of 


specialization means that one vital quality of 


roles, their global vigor and assumed diffuse efficacy, is severely 


charismatic 


foreshortened. The wise man appears not so wise when his 
knowledge shrinks—even if it coincidentally deepens—to some 


mited sphere; perhaps more precisely, his wisdom comes to 


resemble more a technical attribute, less an innate property 
of person. If competence is restricted, so in a certain sense 
are responsibilities. With the exceptions of the psychiatrist, 
pediatrician, and some general practitioners, the often-heard 


complaint that no one is responsible for the whole patient is 
probably true. Now it is just this concept of limited perform 


ances and responsibilities, of technical skill which does not 


pervade the whole personality or color all of the practitioner’s 


relations, which is an essential mark of the 


] 


interpersonal 


bureaucratic role. Specialization also implies the bureaucratic 
corollary of well-defined sets of relationships among individual 
professionals. The essential juxtaposition of skills in modern 
medicine requires more than an intuitive coordination of 
activity, and the “more” is a rationalized network of pre- 
rogatives and obligations characteristic of bureaucracy. 

\t one with the florescence of medical specialties is the 
increasingly complex nature of the hospital as an organization. 
It is dificult to conceive of another institution in modern 


society which matches the functional multiplicity of the hos- 


pital: hotel, service agency, research laboratory, university, 
and, above all, the locus of healing. Given these manifold 


tasks and the presence of the human and technical resources 
necessary to their achievement, it is clear that the hospital 
will represent a very fine division of labor and its accompany- 


3. Joseph Ben-David, “The Professional Role of the Physician in 
Bureaucratized Medicine: A Study in Role Conflict,” Human Rela- 
tions, XI, No. 3 (1958), 255-274. 
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ing bureaucratic structure. Perhaps the central point of hos- 
pital administration is to arrange for the vast complex of 
interlocking skills to be brought to bear on the patient at the 
proper time. The professional, preeminently the physician, 
must somehow be integrated into this elaborate context of 


action, and the integration is obviously not without strain: 


Sociologically viewed and interpreted, the behavior of 
organized medicine represents the reaction of a segment 
of the older middle class to the process by which it is be- 
ing shifted and adjusted to the modern urbanized, indus- 
trialized society characterized by a high degree of social 
complexity, integration, division of labor and bureaucrati- 
zation. To use an analogy, one may say that the Indus- 
trial Revolution has finally caught up with medicine, and 
that the medical practitioner is being brought into the 
“factory” (the hospital and the whole bureaucratic com- 
plexity of the provision of medical care) where he is 


being subjected to the necessary “labor disciplines.””* 

Who is to apply the “labor disciplines” to the independent 
physician? Partly, of course, the profession itself, through 
the internal self-policing of the medical staff. Regulation by 
colleagues is an important phenomenon, and does not occur 
without difficulty. But to a great extent the physician finds 


bound by 


the hospital administrator. As 


himself increasingly the dicta of the hospital as 
organization, personified by 
the hospital has become more complicated and more critical 
to all of medical practice, as its uses have multiplied and its 
patient load has expanded rapidly, the administrator has en- 
joyed an accompanying growth in stature. Rational planning 
and control, from food management to finances to surgery, 
have become a hospital necessity. The rationalization of hos- 
pital life could not occur without the expansion of old roles, 
like that of administrator, and the creation of new ones, like 
those of personnel director or comptroller. Thus the admin- 
istrative staff, traditionally seen as the doctor’s handmaiden 
and existing, like the nurse, for his role convenience, has been 
transformed into something approaching—-although not nearly 
reaching—the character of executive echelons in corporate 
or governmental hierarchies. 

The medical staff has repeatedly been described as an 
anomaly in the bureaucratic structure of the hospital, since 
its professional authority renders it substantially immune to 
lay direction and control. The professional in other types of 
organization is typically subject to executive decision by one 
who is not a specialist, or who is at least no longer serving in 
a technically specialized role, even if the professional retains 
considerable autonomy. In the hospital, a medical chain of 
authority exists side by side with an administrative chain; 
there are many areas of confused jurisdiction and overlapping 
or conflicting powers.. Until very recently (and in many cases 
currently) the doctor unquestionably outranked the admin- 
istrative head of the organization, possessing more general 
prestige as well as more specific power to make his decisions 
felt. He was known as a maverick who might be cajoled arid 
coddled into “labor discipline,” but scarcely forced: 





4. George Rosen, “Notes on Some Aspects of the Sociology of 
Medicine with Particular Reference to Prepaid Group Practice,” 
(unpublished Mss.), pp. 4-5. 











This inescapable structure of the hospital means that 
the relations of administrator and doctors will constitute 
a perennial set of problems. Since the hospital is so largely 
made up of two kinds of people, doctors and nurses, who 
look upon themselves mainly as the precious practitioners 
of an esoteric art, the hospital administrator inevitably 
faces an exacting task in coordinating the activities and 
careers of these specialists. 

It seems that doctors, because they act like doctors, are 
hard to fit into hospital organization.° 


Although the nature of medical practice undoubtedly means 
that the physician must have some irreducible minimum free- 
dom from organizational constraints, his role is becoming 
more and more that of bureaucratic specialist. Two related 
bodies of evidence support the view that hospital administra- 
tive desiderata are seriously encroaching upon his old unchal- 
lenged dominion. The first of these is the very existence of a 
“problem” in authority relationships. Not until the lay o1 
“pure” administrative structure gained in prominence could 
certain issues be joined; the administrator as a merely facil- 
itating official could present irritation but not major struggle 
The status and role of the administrator himself afford the 
second pressing set of facts. Today’s hospital administrator 
is coming to regard himself, and to be regarded, as a full 
professional. Just as corporate management is becoming pro- 
fessionalized with the advent of graduate business schools and 
varieties of executive training programs, so hospital manage 
ment is now a field for graduate degrees and the appurtenances 
of a professional elite. Much more than his equivalent in com- 
merce or industry, the hospital executive has felt the need to 
attain professional status in order to assert himself in an or- 
ganization of highly schooled and status-assured specialists. 
His primary aim has been to match the doctor’s prestige and 
formal array of intellectual and social credentials. Despite 
the formation of a “college,” the writing of dissertations, and 


raduate schools, the administrator does not 


the existence of 
= } 


vet typically radiate the physician’s professional splendor. He 
is gaining fast, however, and, as he does, he inevitably assumes 

hospital role which reduces the doctor’s charismatic potency. 
Administrator and M.D. are becoming colleagues in effect, 
rather than simply in the older titular relationship which 
masked a master-servant model of collaboration. 

If the administrator’s rise to professional stature impinges 
on the traditional medical role, it should also be remarked 
that a variety of other hospital specialists are seeking a pro- 


fessional niche. Their continuing success in doing so does not 
challenge the doctor’s prerogatives with quite the urgency 
but they must be taken into 


exampled by the administrator, 


account. When the nurse, social worker, or laboratory tech- 
ician finds a place in the professional sun, the doctor’s aura 
is diffused 


ancillary medical workers perform some portions of the total 





and dimmed. This is true not only because the 


therapeutic job which once fell in the doctor’s arena, but 
because their enhanced status impresses both the general public 
and doctors themselves with the fact that medicine is now a 
activity in which the M.D. may be, at best, first among 


5. Oswald Hall, “Research in Human Relations in the Hospital,” 
Hospital Administration, I, No. 1 (Fall, 1956), 11. 
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Finally, the patient’s medical sophistication has heightened 
in recent years. The doctor’s prowess is more often coolly 
appraised, less often blindly revered. Well-educated patients 
ask questions and demand services, often on the basis of rather 
full, if inexact, medical information gathered from the popular 
press. Especially in the hospital, the doctor must deal with the 
prepaid middle class which views his skills as a resource on 
which they have a legitimate claim. The dramatic change in 
utilization of the hospital by the general population has trans- 
formed it from a last resort of the underprivileged to a 
familiar resource which is often the first resort for the ill at 
all socioeconomic levels. As hospital use becomes routine for 
the public, so the doctor’s role in the institution becomes more 
nearly routine, predictable, even pedestrian. 

A brief case illustration may serve to highlight certain of 
the forces involved in the shifting lineaments of the medical 
role in a hospital context. Here the focus will be organiza- 
tional change, especially in the nature of relationships between 
administrator and medical staff. 


A Case Illustration 


Aprilton,© a small voluntary hospital in the southern 
United States, has in recent years been the scene of dramatic 
change. This change involves a basic reorganization of the 
hospital and a drastic redefinition of the doctor’s role. Aprilton 
is an especially revealing case for analysis because its tradi- 
tional character has lain at the opposite pole from the large 
metropolitan teaching hospital; in a very real sense it has 
“furthest to go” in becoming a rational bureaucratic structure, 
and its medical staff is exposed to a more disturbing revision 
of roles than are the cosmopolitan physicians of large medical 
centers. The hospital is semi-rural, relatively small, and 
dedicated to healing as its only medical goal. It has been 
without the formal hierarchy of medical functions which 
accompanies a teaching program, and without the stimulating 
experimental atmosphere of research in progress. Aprilton is 
not, then, ‘‘typical’’ of American hospitals other than those 
classified as “small, rural, voluntary non-teaching”; yet, in 
the study of organizations, as in the study of individual per- 
sonality, an abnormal case may illuminate patterns of main- 
tenance and pathology more clearly than does an average 
institution. 

Doctors have been the unchallenged masters of Aprilton 
throughout its history. The hospital administrator had, until 
the late 1940’s, been always a nurse, frankly subordinate to 
the medical staff, accustomed to the role of handmaiden and 
faithful follower of orders. Only loose guidance had been 
exercised by the board of managers (the trustees) who are 
described as rarely visiting the hospital and primarily con- 
cerned that the books balanced. Aprilton, as a private institu- 
tion, had not evolved any significant close relationships with 
its surrounding community and was quite free from public 
surveillance. 

The summary picture is that of a hospital as private preserve 
of the medical staff, in which the doctor’s role corresponded 


6. The case study of Aprilton is based on field research conducted 
by Dr. Edith M. Lentz of the University of Minnesota. All quota- 
tions, used with her kind permission, are from interview notes. 
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neatly to the classic model of independent entrepreneur, 
charismatically endowed. Something of the quality of hospital 
and doctor is seen in the nostalgic comment of an elderly 
lady who had been administrator in the good old days which 
for this institution were not long past: 


The doctors here have lost face and I can’t see that. I 
don’t think you can treat doctors the way they do [now, 
i.e., during the period of role-revision] and not have it 
hurt patient-doctor relationships. Now in the old days 
the doctor sat beside your bed and held your hand and 
that doctor-patient relationship meant something. Every 
family had its own doctor and next to the minister, he 
was the closest friend the family had. They believed in 
him absolutely and when you got sick and he came and 
held your hand as your friend, it meant something to you. 
Now that has gone. It has all gone. ... 


What had happened to shatter this beneficent professional 
image? A genuine crisis in hospital affairs occurred when the 
board of managers faced twin situations of deterioration, in 
the quality of medical care and in the hospital’s physical 
plant. The immediate threat was possible loss of malpractice 
insurance. To meet these hazards, the board secured Hill- 
Burton Act funds for physical reconstruction and appointed 
the first male professional administrator in Aprilton’s history 
to reorganize hospital activities, primarily those of the medical 
staff. These moves resulted in the hospital’s rising from a 
rating of 45 percent adequacy in 1949 to 77 percent in 1953, 
graded by American College of Surgeons’ standards. In such 
a process of thoroughgoing and rapid change someone often 
gets hurt or at least feels hurt. Here, the principal injured 
“someone” was the doctors. 

The newly appointed administrator, Mr. Madison, was a 
man in his middle thirties, experienced in hospital work, a 
registered nurse and holder of a bachelor’s degree in hospital 
administration. He considered himself a full professional, of 
stature equal to the doctors, and with a mandate to make 
Aprilton administratively sound according to current criteria 
of organization. Primary support for his moves came from 
the trustees, who had been forced by the crisis to interest 
themselves in modern administrative practice and to look 
beyond their local situation to national authorities 
crediting bodies) for counsel and example. He reported that 
his main opposition stemmed from the medical staff. 


(e.g 


‘BY 


ac- 


Mr. Hartnett, president of the board of managers, had 
assumed this position in 1949 and had been instrumental in 
hiring the new administrator. He recalled that, prior to this 
time, the board had conceived its duties as simply those of 
checking with the administrator periodically to insure that 
income matched outgo. But Mr. Hartnett immediately per- 
formed an act of rational trusteeship: he read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested a standard text on hospital 
management. His reading, coupled with the board’s growing 
apprehension concerning malpractice insurance, led to Madi- 
son’s appointment and to serious consultations with the head 
of an outstanding medical school, as well as with officials of 
the American College of Surgeons. 

It is unnecessary to rehearse the junctures at which the 
board-supported administrator and the medical staff found 
themselves in conflict. These foci of difference ranged from 


the regulation of surgery and surgical privileges to the hiring 
and firing of nurses. What the trouble spots had in common 
was a progressive enlargement of the administrator’s sphere 
of authority and a narrowing of the doctor’s previous hospital 
role. Always in the background was the trustees’ newly ex- 
ercised power and their refusal to let the medical staff short- 
circuit the administrator by solving problems on a doctor- 
trustee basis. As Hartnett, the president, noted: 


Every once in awhile, a doctor will come and want to 
talk things over with me and I just won’t hear of it. If 
it’s something concerning the administrator, I think he 
should be in on it. 


Dr. James, chief of the medical staff, commented on this 


situation: 


You take things up with the administrator and nothing 
happens, and when you go to the board, they tell you that 
you should go to the administrator not to them. You just 
go round and round. 


not 


by 


It seems clear that patterns of communication are 
entirely well arranged at Aprilton, and the physician can 
no means be made the sole analytical scapegoat. Yet the state- 
ments strongly imply that one locus of strain inheres in the 
doctor’s the diffusion formalization of 
authority tend to trap the free-wheeling professional in chan 


role change: and 
nels to which he is unaccustomed. One can see what it means 
to a traditionally high-status doctor to have to “go round and 
round.” Important, too, is the doctor’s habit of informal 
authority, which in days past could often be exerted directly 
on trustees in contexts outside the hospital; before the advent 
of the professional administrator, doctors and trustees might 
easily reach an accord in club or private home to be later 
presented to the much lower-status administrator as a fait 
accompli. 

Dr. James goes on to describe a specific instance of “intet 


ference” with medical staff prerogatives: 


... We think the technique in the nursery isn’t what it 
should be. We think they should be careful with the use 
of sterile procedures, but when we say something about 
it, they tell us that it is none of our business, that it is 
administrative business. Now I think it stands to reason 
that doctors are in a better position to see what the nurse 
does or doesn’t do than the administrator is, for the 
simple reason that we’re working up on the floor and he’s 
working down here. When we talk to him about it, he 
says that’s interfering with the personnel. 

In his older charismatic and functionally diffuse role, 
everything was legitimately the doctor’s business. Now he is 
patently losing control over some features of his environment. 
The administrator, as a professional with a defined compe- 
tence of his own, may appear both impertinent and ambiguous. 
Mr. Hartnett, when questioned about administrator-medical 


staff relations, said: 


Well, that’s [the administrator’s role] their main 
gripe to tell you the truth. You see they had always had 
things their own way. The former administrator gave 
the doctors just about anything they wanted. Not that it 
got her any place. They were on her neck night and day 
too. Now with Mr. Madison, he is a professionally 
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trained person. That’s what I keep hammering at them. 
He has had just as much professional training as they 
have had themselves but they can’t understand that. They 
don’t know how to take him. 

And again: 

You know doctors are really funny. They are accus 
tomed to interfering at every step of the way. They want 
to tell us how much we should charge the patients, how 
we should select our nurses, who we should fire, and so 
on. Madison tells them that it’s none of their damned 
business and 


it isn ft. 


A final aspect of the Aprilton case is of interest becaus« 


illustrates several themes in addition to those of bureau 


cratization and the rise of the administrator. The necessity 
stati 
practice, brings out the way in which increasing 


Dr. 


for medical reorganization, especially in relation to 

Si 
surgical 
autonomy. 


medical] specialization restricts the doctor’s 


Tames says: 

I felt 
changed to major instead 
. . Some of the doctors don’t get the privileges they feel 


my privileges in the operating room should be 


of minor but nothing happens. 
they’re entitled to. The privileges you get depend or 
: ‘ 


rou see, 


when you first started to practice around here. 


they have changed the rules. 


the 
performance, 


in modern medicine, and 
fo1 


must change. Traditionally flexible medical 


The fine division of labo: 


. 7 1 . ° ° 
ntroduction of rational criteria gauging 


mean that rules 
roles become less secure. The medical staff, a group historically 


unregulated, must now impose on itself rather precise regu 


lations 


The Doctor as Team Member 


If it is true that the doctor’s role is in a ferment of change, 
and that it may not, in future, correspond closely to the ideal 


} 


of an independent liberal practitioner, we must then considei 


the probable new definitions which will be enunciated. Clearly 
a unitary 


the physician’s role, even in a hospital context, is not 


invariant set of tasks and expectations. Like all professions, 


medicine exhibits a lengthy internal spectrum of adjustments 
to its central jobs, and we may expect alternative varieties 
Pe ee re sorte 1 
of role to be defined as new phases of organizational and 


scientific process unfold. 

Surely one of the prominent paths for the doctor in the 
hospital is becoming that of teamwork, of performance in a 
fragment of the total therapeutic effort. This specialized frag- 
ment, even if it be sensibly viewed as the key element in the 
curative mosaic, is both limited in scope and inevitably geared 
to the roles of others in an interactive network. As Hughes 


interestingly notes in a comparative vein: 


Although the world of business uses the term private 
entrepreneur there is plenty of evidence that the model 
businessman is seen as a team worker rather than a person 
who goes it alone. It is possible that in some respects the 
medical model is a hangover from the outmoded one of 
the business world. Given current trends in medical or- 
ganization, it seems obviously important to discover not 
merely the extent to which the go-it-alone model prevails 
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as against the team-work model, but also to find out what 
influences continue to reinforce it. 


Hughes’ comment emphasizes the lack of congruence be- 
tween the older image of the doctor and the accepted model 
of other persons who work in large-scale organizations. The 
roots of the vitality still found in the “go-it-alone” model, 
one may suggest, are nourished by the carryover of charismatic 

ile elements and the traditions of both liberal practice and 
the doctor-dominated hospital. 

As team member, the doctor in the hospital finds his per- 
formance conditioned by interaction with a number of allied 
specialists. While it 


interaction is still the dyad, the two-person system of doctor 


may be maintained that the core of his 
and patient, his effective action can less and less often be 
restricted to this framework. Rather, he must be prepared to 
engage in several types of concerted effort with non-physicians 
(nurse, social worker, medical librarian, administrator) as 
well as with those specialists whose medical competencies 
adjoin his own (pathologist, radiologist, etc.). He confronts 
a matrix of collaboration which he cannot expect to dominate 
or hope to avoid. It may be questioned whether the clinical 
tradition of absorption in the single patient or the individu- 
alistic competitive tradition of medical schools, internships, 
residencies, and private practice are adequate grounding for 
the cooperative role in a hospital organization. 

“he doctor in a team has even been viewed by some as a 
professional who is suffering from a drastic loss of function. 
Not only has the physician necessarily adopted a more limited 
and less authoritative role, such observers maintain, but he 
has been, in many instances, reduced to a kind of ceremonious 


middle 


patient and an array of technical and specialized resources 


man whose chief work is to mediate between the 


for beth diagnosis and treatment. Thus, for instance, he maj 
hospitalize his patient on the basis of findings announced by 
a laboratory technician and treat him by means of the brilliant 
pharmaceutical] armamentarium. In all this, the physician’s 
own role has become simply that of “gatekeeper” or com- 
munications switchboard, bringing therapeutic resources and 
patient together but having no immediate involvement with 
either.8 The same argument, of course, may be applied to the 
referral process in which the patient is passed from specialist 
to specialist. 

Proponents of social medicine and psychological medicine 
adumbrate a new role for the doctor, one which will com- 
pensate for the presumed loss of specific therapeutic function. 
‘They envision what is, in a sense, a return to the venerable 
model of 
coach for the game of life. Thus, Galdston foresees the pos- 
sibility that the doctor will come more and more to resemble 
today’s psychiatrist or pediatrician, concerned with the main- 
tenance of health and the optimal fulfillment of personal 
capacities. He may, as Balint? and others suggest, follow the 


the family physician as general counsel or head 


Everett C. Hughes, “The Making of a Physician—A General 
Statement of Ideas and Problems,” Human Organization, X1V, No. 4 
(Winter, 1956), 23. 


8. Cf. Iago Galdston, The Meaning of Social Medicine, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1954, p. 95. 


9. Michael Balint, The Doctor, His Patient and the Illness 
national Universities Press, Inc., New York, 1957. 
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patient (and preferably a family-as-patient) over a long time 
period during which he can match low-keyed psychotherapy 


ind his knowledge of specific therapies to the vicissitudes of a 


life in progress. 
Comparatively little thought has been given to the problem 
of how the doctor as team member or life counselor will fit 


into modern hospital organization. As team member, it 


} may 


be predicted, his role will tend to approach that of bureau 


1 1 


cratic specialist. He may be expected to continue in a position 


of great influence but not transcendent authority: of unusual 


competence but not charismatic quality; of individualism 


strongly tempered by the requirements of team interaction 
and organizational division of labor. 
life counselor or generalist in psychosocial medicine, it 

iceivable that the doctor will fulfill himself most readily 
yutside hospital walls. An emphasis on prevention, guidance, 


h 
I} 





nd the deliberate muting of concern with somatic complaints 
} ' - ify ] 

I pecific therapies for specific diseas may even 

n time, to a reversal of the trend toward the frequent 

isual use of hospitalization. he typical practitioner’s hos 

it role. then, mav become Ie central to his total profes 
onal role. 

\ inv event in the rorese¢ il e future it eem lear that 
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the hospital scene will be the environment of much of the 
doctor’s work, and that the organization will, in turn, lean 
heavily on his special skills, even while modifying his tradi- 
tional role-conception to accord with bureaucratic imperatives. 
If his role must change, it must also remain the same in 
certain important respects. In many situations, perhaps most 
His 


relationship with the patient will retain a hard core of emo- 


notably surgery, his authority must be unquestioned. 


tional interchange, of non-rational or even mystical elements, 
as an essential component of therapy. He will continue as a 
bridge between hospital, patient, and community, often soften- 
ing the impact of the organization on the individual patient 
and interpreting one to the other. In the long run, the 
shaping of the doctor’s hospital role may well afford a crucial 
limiting case, a test of the limits in the bureaucratization of 
the free professional. In microcosm, the relation of the medical 
expert to administrative and organizational desiderata re- 
hearses what Zimmern!® remarked as the central problem of 
the right relation between knowledge and 


modern society ° 


power, 


Alfred Zimmern, The 
1931 


10. Sir Greek Commonwealth, The Claren- 


don Press, Oxford, 
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Field Methods and Techniques 





Problems of Translation and Meaning in 


‘ield Work 


Herbert P. Phillip: 


The Need for Accurate Translation 


his paper is concerned with a problem inherent in almost 


’ 1 : . 
anthropologica research: transiatin the intormants 


1 


inguage into one’s own. We will focus on translation 


ical problem in field method rather than on the theory 


of translation. 





At the outset, three points must be emphasized. First, many 
of the issues discusses were encountered while the autho 
was conducting re-personali study i Thai 

Siamese) village. Because this particular type of research 


} “ee 1 . } a ei 1 
aepended almost entirely on verbDal instruments and reports 


anguage became the lifeblood of the project, and it wa 
essential to devote a great deal of time and attention to the 
ranslation process. One can imagine research projects 

—_ Se Ak aa a A 
stud or m culture, for exampie—wnhere such caretu 





ention to word meanings might not be necessary. At the 


same time, however, the kinds of problems described here 

present in principle in all research where the languagi 
of the people under study is different from one’s own or that 
of the write-up. The basic issue is to recognize that there 


] . ] } 1 


ranslation problems, sometimes brutal ones, and then t 


decide how much time and effort will be devoted to solvin 
tnen 
Second, accuracy of translation depends upon a number of 
factors, some of which may be bevond the field worker’s con 
ol: The amount of time he has in the field and the size of 
his budget; the need, availability, and competence of inte1 
reters: and his own knowledge of the native language. These 
ractica considerations are mentioned because, despite the 
field worker’s best intentions, he may have neither time 


* Mr. Phillips is a graduate student in the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

The research for this study was conducted during 1956-1958 and 
involved the use of TAT’s, Sentence Completion Tests, life-history 
and observational materials. The author wishes to offer grateful 
acknowledgement to the Ford Foundation for financial support, and 
to Professors Allan R. Holmberg, R. B. Jones, Leo Meltzer, Morris 
Edward Opler, John M. Roberts, Lauriston Sharp, Donald Sola, and 
Mr. J. Marvin Brown for their valuable comments. However, the 
conclusions, opinions, and other statements made here are those of 
the author and do not necessarily represent those of the foundation 
or of these individuals. 

This paper was originally prepared for the forthcoming volume, 
Field Relations and Techniques in Human Organization Research, 
edited by Richard N. Adams. 





money, nor personnel to commit himself too rigorously to th 
translation task. 

In most field work, translation accuracy is usually not ar 
end in itself. Ultimately, the researcher’s commitment must 
depend on the nature of his project. For many purposes, it 
may make little analytic difference, for example, whether the 
two Thai phrases, Khon maj dii and khon leew are both trans- 
lated “a bad person,” or whether their meanings are mor 
carefully specified so that the former reads, ‘‘a person who is 
not good” and the latter, “a contemptible person.’’! In eithe: 
case, the reader would get the point: ‘“‘a person with negative 
qualities.”’ Yet, as will be seen below, there are numerous 
instances where such distinctions may be crucial to one’s 
analyses and interpretations. For example, most Thai-Englis! 
bilinguals and the two best Thai-English dictionaries translate 
the words chiw and moo-hoo identically—“to be angry.” 
Careful analysis, however, indicates that chiw means “‘to feel 
anger 1n one’s heart toward another person, but to conceal its 
expression,” while m00-héo means “to be angry at the situa- 
tion in which one finds oneself, rather than toward another 
person.” For the student interested in how an informant 
handles his aggression, these two translations lead to major 
differences in interpretation which would never be detected 
from the single phrase, ‘“‘to be angry.” 

Finally, the field worker should be frank to admit that 
no matter how much care he devotes to the translation process 
it | 


is in absolute terms an unsolvable problem, and the best 


that he can hope for are good approximations between th 


meanings of the two languages. Complete semantic equivalenc 
is a statistical fiction. The reasons for this are clear: Almost 
any utterance in any language carries with it a set of assump- 
tions, feelings, and values which the speaker may or may not 
be aware of, but which the field worker, as an outsider, 
usually is not. This accompanying semantic baggage—what 


1. Although for illustrative purposes these two translations are 
more accurate than “a bad person,” they are, as the reader might 
suspect, incomplete. The original terms differ not only in intensity, 
but in specificity and in the extent to which they are linked with 
overt behavior: khon maj dii is the more abstract term, usually re- 
ferring to a generalized quality of “badness,” the cause of which 
may be unclear; khon leew’s badness is relatively specific (although 
unmentioned) and is due to some particular act the person has 
committed. However, interesting as these additional specifications 
might be, they may have little analytic significance. 
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Bloomfield? and Osgood? have called “connotative mean- 


ing’’*—exists in even very simple statements. For instance, 
“he has tables and chairs” is a rough, but reasonably accurate 


translation for the Thai statement, khaw mii to lé kawii. 
In an interlinear, or word-by-word, translation, only one 
of the five words in the original Thai has a perfect equivalent 
in English—the conjunction /é, meaning “and”; khaw can 


ve translated “he, she, or they”; mii can mean “has, is, or 
are’; and to and kawii can be either singular or plural. But 
the real semantic difficulty is at a more abstract level. In 


flat, 


uninteresting piece of information. However, in a Thai vil- 


’ 


most settings, “he has tables and chairs” is a relatively) 


age, the statement can easily mean that the person referred 
to has higher status than the speaker, or is foolish for wasting 
his money on non-utilitarian objects. None of this implied 
meaning can be traced to the words themselves, but is sug 


gested by the cultural context in which the words occur. 


There is also a structural factor involved here: because Thai 


has a wide variety of pronouns, all of which are associated 


semantically with an attribute of social status, the particular 


pronoun used in a statement is frequently a clue as to the 
; 
speal 


| 
a pronoun of equality, used between peers. But, had the 


er’s emotional intent. In the above statement, khaw is 


speaker used another, equally available pronoun—than, the 
pronoun for a superior—the statement would have suggested 
respect or admiration; had he used man, it would have indi- 
cated anger against, or jealousy of, the table owner. The very 


that he chooses khaw, and excludes the other pronominal 


forms, may be the speaker’s way of denying these feelings. 
None of these connotative possibilities come through the 
English pronoun, aes 


\s was suggested above, the fundamental problem for the 


field worker is the fact that he must not only translate 
language, but inevitably must translate culture. This was 
ognized a number of years ago by Malinowski,? but 


received its most cogent expression in a recent statement by 


Casagrande: 


. To achieve absolute equivalence in this process of 
transcoding presupposes an identity of cultural or socially 


Leonard Bloomfield, Language, Henry Holt & Company, New 


; 
York, 1933. 


3. Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
The Measurement of Meaning, University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Ill., 1957. 


+. For discussions of the theory of meaning and the relation of 
connotative meaning to other semantic concepts, go; C.K 
Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, Harcourt 
Brace & Company, New York, 1923; Charles W. Morris, “Founda- 
tions of the Theory of Signs,” in Jmternational Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science, 1, No. 2, University of Chicago Press, 1938, and Signs, 
and Behavior, Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1946; Paul 
Kecskemeti, Meaning, Communication, and Value, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1952; Charles E. Osgood, “The Nature 
and Measurement of Meaning, Psychological Bulletin, XLIX, No. 3 
(1952), 197-237; and Charles E. Osgood and Thomas A. Sebeok 
(eds.), Psycholinguistics: A Survey of Theory and Research Prob- 
lems, Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Lin- 
guistics, Memoir 10, Bloomington, Indiana, 1954. (Also published 
as a supplement to Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLIX, 1954.) 


see 


Language, 


5. Bronislaw Malinowski, “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive 
Languages,” Supplement I in Ogden and Richards, of. cit., pp. 
296-336. 
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shared experience between the two speech communities. 

Unless one subscribes to the view that two groups can 

have identical cultures yet speak different languages, 

this state of affairs is a virtual contradiction in terms. 

It seems to the writer that many of the more subtle 

problems of translation are obscured or glossed over by 

the fact that most translations with which we are familiar 
are from FL [‘‘From Language”] Indo-European to 

TL [“Target Language” ] Indo-European, whose speak- 

ers share in large measure a common cultural heritage. 

The attitudes and values, the experience and tradition 
of a people, inevitably become involved in the freight 
of meaning carried by a language. In effect, one does not 
translate LANGUAGES, one translates CULTURES. 

Ethnography may, in fact, be thought of as a form of 

translation. That it is possible to translate one language 

into another at all attests to the universalities in culture, 
to common vicissitudes of human life, and to the like 
capabilities of men throughout the earth, as well as to the 
inherent nature of language and the character of the 
communication process itself; and, a cynic might add, to 

the arrogance of the translator. 6 
Following Casagrande, it is clear that for the anthropologist 
much of the translation process involves the explication of 
material and experiences which are not culturally or socially 
shared. This explication is not so much a matter of “trans- 
lation,” in the usual sense, as it is of explanation, analysis, 
and interpretation: the field worker must talk about language 
rather than render it. Many of the “translations” noted here 
are not translations at all, but commentaries on the meanings 
of terms. 

It should be noted that this approach contrasts with that 
usually favored in the translation of literary works. Eugene 
A. Nida, director of the vast translating project of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, has said: “. a good translation should 
not reveal its non-native source,” i.e., should not betray the 
fact that it is a translation. Although this principle undoubt- 
edly makes for smooth reading and easy comprehension, it is 
antithetical to the goals of anthropological field work. The 
very aim of ethnographic translation is to disclose as much as 
possible of the assumptions and values underlying the non- 
native language.® Attaining this end may result in disconnected 


6. Joseph B. Casagrande, ‘The Ends of Translation,” Interna- 
tional Journal of American Linguistics, XX, No. 4 (1954), 335-340. 


7. Eugene A. Nida, “Principles of Translation as Exemplified by 
Bible Translating,” in Reuben A. Brower (ed.), On Translation, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1959, pp. 11-31. 


8. Ethnographic translation is, of course, only one type of transla- 
tion. In his excellent essay, Casagrande distinguishes and discusses 
four types: pragmatic translation which focuses on the content of a 
message and the transfer of information as such (recipes, scientific 
treatises, etc.) ; aesthetic-poetic translation where emphasis is on the 
expressive and affective elements of a message; linguistic transla- 
tion where primary attention is given to structural or grammatical 
form; and ethnographic translation. One might posit a fifth type, 
psychological translation, which focuses on the unconscious mo- 
tives which prompt a message (articulated dreams and fantasies, 
Rorschach protocols, etc.). This type of translation, of course, pre- 
supposes and is in some respects akin to ethnographic translation. 
Almost all the recent attempts at machine translation are pragmatic 
translations. See William N. Locke and A. Donald Booth (eds.), 
Machine Translation of Languages, published jointly by The Tech- 
nology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. and New York, 1955. 
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} resumed that a la ( ot l K Wht \t \ \ 
is of pragmati e., non-magical nific x e of 
\ 1 ] 7 1 1 1 ] WW | } yt riab] 
| nows d d not put yt h ethno 
] 
tt insl tion test \] ; ae ome tl} ) : s : 7 
os WI ; fluenced 
ep I and ) ma more I S 1 : 
+] ] ee 1 [ I 1 tion Oo ( 
in ) eX n ri¢ R . 1 1 
, . 4 gala . 
Western thoug warned 
4 as ) 17 
interlinea ) he Wi ) vord to mn \\ ears wil ) 
which translates to-cut-oft-a-fingerjoint—that t aay ‘ rou elective screening which 
‘ : are 1 1 | 
\\ ebago have a low capacity for abstract thinki rd t vi vith any | n. | nterpreter wil 
° . 7 ie + } . ] ] 
zed thought would be s ridiculous as to draw inf Ippres na ) yothN conscious] nd unconscious 
from the etymology oft words e understand H I npo it O 1 
1 
a ° vant x r f y ( MISSIN 
hesis concerning the inability opeans to thir C whe: 
% ; cat i + l¢ i we r i 1 measure 
edly. Casagrande has suggested that some of the , ; 2 . ; ses 
] ‘ ; eae E ; ; : yt } t neruace But le ubdtie 
yout the habitual modes of thought ar orld view oi 1: ] 1 
1 1° 1 1 1 . } F : : 
a . have hee hy cinch rit < rart 
which have been made b ich writers as Who Hira - ie lang o well as hardlv to 
i “~ may De due to pseudo oO! } t n tions need . nterp! er ot inless the whole interview Is first 
vi result from too heavy reliance on interli r te recorded in nat text 1 then worked out with, prefe1 
: 1 
Y ¢ ( | t t ere S 
on his experience among. th Kaingan 


tior , Henry makes 


hree important points. First, altho 





SS¢ lly the san wnslatin p \ 
vs an entirely different sequenct un bs 
K s the sic prob 
of textual analysis I have found the followi ( ms W mn se ot yreters: 1) the int 
iseft 1) I first obtais f ranslati te ff formant; 2 e interpreter’s eft 
i ‘ ) ; 5 
vhole tex | obtain ent e DV SC enc } } ces 1d 3 ¢ er te s effect 
t | yn: 5 | obtain a word Vv word transiation... the +7 ins] tion. 
CLI . , ay este Saha ; ; pode ‘ i 
s procedure would seem to be psychologically mor Wit cussing the qualifications of a good interprete 


9-94, | sensible than Malinowski’s since it aims first at broad unde t I t the interpreter’s effect on the informant—or 


{ 3 1 } 1 1 1 
standing of an idea cluster, and ofters less opportunity for t vinat formant m yr may not sa is theoretically 
ys } 1 ’ 1 - 1 . 
ha Tt¢ ym thropologist ettect on the informant. 
’ 1 1 ‘Tt 
0 ‘ ' , V} \ TOT! \ | SCUSsSs Tnno lepends 
, Malinowski, Coral Gardens op. t.. p. 21 \ lat n l V1 l 1iscu oO \V nit ld epend 
: fac s wh e present in every interviewing situation 
‘Re Firth, op. cit 
i apport, moti on, relative status, personal trust, et id 
j Paul Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher, D. Appleton & ¢ these factors apply to both interpreter and anthropologist 
ns- « New York, 1927. ri ppty pl | 
wit ) 


Casagrande, op. cil. ca et 


29. Carroll, Selected Writings of Whorf, op. cit. 32. Ibid 


- 


3 Lee, op. cit. 33 Lowie, of t 


Jat 31. Henry, “Learning to ‘Talk Primitive Languages,” 637 34. Kluckhohn, of. cit 
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’ 
independ 


ly or together. Frequently, an interpreter, becaus 








1 member of the culture under study, can obtain inform 




















tion which is closed to the foreign ‘anthropologist. In th 
early Stag of his research, when the author, despite his SIX 
months language training prior to leaving for the field, knew 
ext to n t! ing abo Tt wh it was coing on in the Th ii h: ] 
ot informants would often say to h Ss I 
| i Ss ca ou ( l} 1 ) I’m 1 une | 
Prof Her lon’t tell hin 
Of cou his i louble. ind pe haps tr ple ed r¢ VC 
the authe § § th h were many times when tl 
ssista ecal or his own interests. did not tel] him: and 
ter on field work, when the writer became reasonab] 
competent in the language, an informant would occasional] 
whisper to hin 
Kham Sing issista yecause he 
- sossining. but 
Th effect ¢ the communicative process 
! n x. Ideally, the interpreter should 
nothing mo ti nsferring messages betwe 
= = 1 aoe kind of passive ins 
I I I olo Empirica howey tl] 1 
I diff yssible. 
| ( f view small group interaction, ther 
seen tendency in three-person groups f 
5 S ve formed between two of the pa 
ticip nen yecoming an to eat 
less Georg Simmel called attention to this proc« 
I ( ( or and, more recently, Mills tested 
wit egal to powe relations in problem solving sroup 
f preter-anthropologist relationshij 
S ° tenden ikes unique form. Althoug 
ma! nterviews begu “an exchange of telegrams,” the 
participants fi! quickly from the str ot this unnatul 
node of communication, and the locus of interaction settl 
the informant-interpreter relationship. The informant 
n I ers the triad, looks at, responds to, and 
deals with the person who understands him, and who thus i 
sycik D ) often, spatially ) closest to him the in 
t nthropologist. “The ultimate source of 
questions and respository of answers is, of course, the anthre 
polog mmed contact is with the interpret 


Also, since the interpreter can frequently anticipate the anthro 














pologist’s qu iI ily than he can the informant’ 
SW —becaus rranged interview schedule, 01 
vecause of his f a with the repetitive research task, 
or simply because he has been in more sustained contact with 
t esearc single person, than with a number of different 
nformants—he tends to be more interested in what th 
informant, rather than the anthropologist, has to say. 
The informant’s statements are more novel and interesting 
Finally nterpreter’s bilingualism is a cruciai factor here. 
Since the interpreter almost always shares his primary 


35. Kurt H. Wolff (translator and ed.), The Sociology of Georg 
The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1950. 


3 ¢ Theodore M. Mills, 


Imerican 


Simmel, 


Three 
No. 4 


Relations in 
Review, XVIII, 


“Power 
Sociological 


Person 
(1953), 
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s ; , 
lang th the informant, his secondary language with 
the ar opologist, and since interaction in one’s primar 








language is always easier and more natural,?’ the interpreter 
will us yusly, but inevitably, orient himself toward the 
informant. Although nobody has ever undertaken a time 
tudy of who talks most with whom in the field interviewi 
uf e highest frequency would undoubtedly fall to 
he in nat id interpreter rather than to the anthropolo 
YY te yreter 
: cl ; 
ie endencies can be partially counteracted if the 
| pe oj t always looks it, addresses questions to, an 
lose physical proximity to the informant, not the inter 
preter. (A triangular seating arrangement is usually best. A 
linear rrangement the anthropologist seated between th 
inftorn > 7 1 inte rater nt rel] ‘ ili = : he ” hr 
inform nd interpreter—may well facilitate the anthro- 
polo nformant contact, but in no time at all the informant 


and interpreter will be talking around or above the anthro- 


means of communication.) However 


pok Ist, n impossible 


} 


these techniques are effective only in brief or initial interviews. 


In lengthy or sustained sessions they will not prevent the 








nrorm nd eventually the anthropologist, from lapsing 
into the more natural process of communicating with th 
perse vl understand language. 

I‘hree considerations underlie the interpreter’s effect on 
he translation: the time factor, the interpreter’s primary and 
second language competence, and, because of these, the 
nes le tendency for him to introduce distortions int 
the da 

In t tual interviewing situation, no interpreter, not 
even perfect bilingual, has the time to think through 
completely accurate translation of the informant’s words and 

the same time, maintain a natural, free-flowing interview. 
[ iropologist can, of course, get many translation 


which are as correct at that particular moment as they wil 


because of time pressures, he will also receiv 








evel 
slations which are completely askew, but which wer 
offered him because the interpreter had to say somethin 
ect or! Cranslating difficult passages requires analysis 

nd reflection, all of which presupposes time. Should the 
inthropolo and interpreter take time during the interview 
thus ig n informant—it would all but destroy the 
data-collecting If the interpreter is honest with him 
elf and tl opologist, he will offer translations whicl 
the m y of cases are followed by the comment, “. . . o! 
something like that.” It is with a sense of frustration, 

ut thanks, that the author recalls “or it is something like 


ne of the most frequently occurring phrases he heard 
in Thailand. 

‘I here 
time pressures. In one case, the interview is conducted and 


re two ways of reducing the error resulting from 


recorded entirely in the native language, and all translation 
In effect, this means training the assistant to be 


is done later. 


37. See Einar Haugen, Bilingualism in the Americas: A Bibli- 
and Research Guide, Publication No. 26 of the American 


University of Alabama Press, University, Alabama, 


ograp hy 
Dialect Society, 
1956. 


38. For excellent surveys of the various types of translation dis- 
tortions, see Nida, “Bible Translating,” op. cit. and Susan Ervin 
and Robert T. Bower, “Translation Problems in International Sur- 


veys,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI, No. 4 (1952-53), 595-604. 
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1.3 bi os Preis ; en the anst Estee cane valnet 4 anor 
ile to carry the burden of the interview. Durit ie early rood—generally equivalent to our angry 
1 ~ ] 1 } } 
stages of his field work, this was the procedut u NO! ), ¥ ° : : : 3 
ae ; ; ; Sie moo-héo—anegry at the situation in which he is entangled, 
followed. But, after repeated translating sessions, ! 
} : 1 1] ither than toward anothe 
1 control ove1 the native langu ige so tnat e could 
participate in interviewin ill intervi till ¢ un nervy at the action of anotl 
| completely in Thai. ‘The second method nore efh person himself, with a sugg 
it ilso mort expensive it qi es [W t ) the b] ist of 1 radio ye } 
an interpreter, and one to record tl mant’s dat this TAT story, perhaps wh 
native language, for later translation. “Iwo peopl 
> > t J ) } } 
: qe _ ' moo-hoo-chin-cl inery all the 
eq d because it is almost impossible for a ole n ene 
: ; because he has laracter trait to 
o translate and record simultaneous! t would mean 
' : Ye anor 
na not only two languages, but tw He >" 
batnred nee “i esanclatinn { n t cE 2) at at | 
rpre ( Ss no m To 1 l | iC O RAUN le en ner with le des re to hurt ecause th 
) rn bes ipproxim on oT , n ) FOOd otne person h is done some Mine h: rmful 
1: ' 1 
ewing technique allow lhe a opol n m; akin to oun ceful 
ling the interpreter’s English languag — 
; i 
son lo fe nh el difteren veh rik experience 
’ 5 ; 
| proceaurt io rt el t lat ) Wi 1 I ym Té nz? , hin h v ( ter ws th 
| 
R e . : re TD o06 } } + ] 
lo offer is time and freedom to examin ae ah Ihai. But, had the informant used moo-hdo-chin-chia 
’ ¢ } | } my ) } ther ter S listed yhovs +} ne i 
f ie tatements ad thi ad = ny othe erms listed aboy 1e 1 1 
. Be, oe ery ee 1] of, at 
oT mM they consum ) ( ( ion ‘ ! tS _ H . . 
1 1 rasp f th} noe t ] if T T t 
f f ‘ our of interv A th vriter , ra O! l invge ind Va tion T O 
f hours translating. depend n ti : f 1 imlocutions, which will describe the te s. Thus 
3 ] ] ss a ] ¢ 
| of translation elects an English word which has the g of f 
With regard to prima ind condary n si scant ia inde ine balaedgaas actale Ree aes 
: eck i eosead oe eet li Ci 
nost linguists would probably th 0 ; m cu 1S Cie dece 1€S on 0) : 
uld | ae 
1 1] eakers intent 
\ ye knows second moudace ( 
' ' ; 
] fron the « ind lanai e into ft} { th Rela ed to i OV ne te cle ) n I fh 1 
] } latine } , + rt t at 
or example, no matter how well hai inte insiation ransiations wi pret 
. . 1 shy | } } tan t 
English, he will always translate Engl Th 1 school and which often are supported by the au 
a ° 4 1 
\ eater facility than he will Th nto J lish. The dictionary, but which, in actual usage, are often m 
| ] 1 
fan ahs ania tertilmaarent tl ; he problen articular]; ecaus 1 numbe 
own languag yut has onl in omplete Tt contexts ti erpreter s tion may correct, rein 
; ' 
, rnative in the other language 1} f ‘ roreing All e of ( m and co n¢ nim 1 
er] } ranslation y , An t Nas the n nant rang 1 both | Ye t 
xan WW lways lose Tew ontexts whe! the ¢ | transiatior 
PAT39° portra sa leceptive. For example, almo | English-speaking ‘Thai 
l pr > I Sp i ‘ 1 ‘ 
! man hose face and body ar ( 1 earn th le yrrect”’ translation fi l rd ae j 
1] range.” In English, a semantic mapping of “‘strange’”’ in 
were pulling away from or about to moy ar Soe ea See eee ies 
len Ane — , a 1 
| ’ . . as ‘ly demonstrates the yrds afhni O adye es su 
man’s face could be interpreted as indicatin re ; word = , 
; at ] SO CE eer al | ; 
: ’ nusual eer, odd, a weird.” [his is also the case i 
{ tion. preoccupation, etc. : the woman’s re . ne unusus queer, oad 1, nd we ] LLsoO Ce ¢ 
OO, } aha Iisa. “hat Chai with plaeaeg. But, in Thai, the map for plaéaeg is more 
\ lrance supplication, and the like. The ke ntence : ; ‘ 
] : : an | extensive, embracing terms like marvelou onderful nd 
er’s story to this picture was (pointing at the 2 i, weekr Te 4 : ar ; 
hI ,* ANT A) ie ta yreath-taking [hus, in English, calling a beautiful, scenic 
hon nti chiw maag.’’ Without a moment’s hesitatior 5 
. ‘ ” . 1] 
ae ; rae oT. sta “strange”? would indeed be that; but, in ‘Thai, calling 
nterpreter translated the statement as, “This person is very — : Ki 
ke ; a. 
in ” However. as was noted earlier. “anor ae placaeg would be an appreciation Of its beauty. During an 
ingry. " , as was d earlier, TY yn] 
, election campaign in the village, farmers often discussed the 


ind, 


hia ; the 


on analysis, misleading, equivale 
“anger that 


This latter 


particular importance when contrasted 


term specifically means 


not expressed.” 


person, Dut 


ssume 


angry 


simply variations on the intensity of “angry” (“i 
enraged”), the informant could have said r} 


VOL ses 


original Murr: 





situations and aesthetic effects, however, were the 
originals 


nt tor the wor 


in the Thai lexicon. Excluding terms 


39. The TAT used in this study was comprised of eleven of the 
-Morgan cards with facial features, clothes, flora, 
fauna, furniture, etc., redrawn to fit Thai conditions. The social 
same as in 


ical significance of the name of 


the then Prime Minister, 
; : er 

of the candidates. His name, ironically, was 
blaeaeg.’ Since the term had always been 


with other «4 ” 
to me as_ strange, 


mag 
who was one 
dutifully translated 


I assumed the villagers were indulging 


; ? in the happy game of mocking the Premier. But it soon 
ritated”’ 1 .' 1 ; 


ecame clear that, to many of them, the Prime Minister wa 


+ 


nything but “strange.” ‘The fact that he had escaped three 


issassination attempts and was “our commander during wars 
and revolutions” proved how plaéaeg he really was—a man 
of extraordinary and even miraculous talents. 

Perhaps the ultimate misrepresentation of these terms, a 


* confusion compounded, was expressed by the author’s inte1 
l€ 


preter when he said, in English, of an eccentric and some 
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: ; : ; : ; : 
what disordered acquaintance (for whom he clearly had no 
love): “Mr. Smith is such a wonderful person.” 
Translation Methods 
‘} } ] ] 4 
oth Enplish into Tl rh in Te ee ee 
va } sn lle p ot the tas] aa) } ] ] li 
— pane a | : 
worke ext ses consi ably le cont? uy ] ' : 
{ no TY if n 
At firs rlance tl} ch-in te . m 
le siento Tt seluired transl 3 < Ci 
same 
3 5 3 ee me 
t ) ot 7? ten h ‘be ‘ 
] 
, hie aon : 
s he com Ol 
; 7 
S S Che S¢ ( 
: 
T W 
, ae sf 
] 1 
\ ! I eX] € ¢ n \ thin I 
} x se SC] The 
experie 1 ef ( 
1 } 1 : 
Y wn VW 1¢ T) oO ( 





It soor ) ( we h f 
] 
¥ ¢ t aStTs T S ‘ ei 
on S | E en n ] ] | 
\ 11 e] ac] | 
+ + | 
f x W ) 
1 
Ss ) 1 ' t WW 7 
T { ec ) 
S y ) cC ] ( \ 
| 
( Ss [ten 
Y 
r } ) pom l q 
‘S € S T ye ¢ ¢ t 
( ‘Wher sles e ( he drean 
} ( 
rl 
en “( ( Vt 
\} nu discussio!1 ins] iecid ) ) 
] 
V conceivab! Ame I 1 ene ( 
S ( ft the noti Ww n ) 
+ i +} 
i le 
rd 
( 
2 + 
stituted. Bo I 
) em } ¢ 
VET \ esT 
S side Ti 
) ) inc o! 
nean h the snnid he hect en Soe cel 
} were ( now tnese could we communicated 
sh . . } 1) 
sim p Th If after fifteen minutes they could not reach 


agreement on a particular item, they were aside fo1 





to put 


later discussion with the author. The percentage of agreement 
} . <2 ‘“ ” ° 

on these items was 53. All the “complete agreement” items 

were then read to the writer who, by combining his limited 
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Thai with what he hoped were proper probes and the trans- 


rs’ exp] disagreed and 


the 


effect, this step substituted for the English retranslations of 


anations of why they originally 


now agreed, decided on the acceptability of items}; in 


back-translating.” Of the 53 “identical” items, only eight 
were changed in the checking process, but, of the 73 “dis- 

e-agcret items, 21 were changed. In the latter group, 
wo items were also rejected as untranslatable. The whole 
yrocedure took approximately a week and a half. 


The 65 remaining items, however, were considerably more 


For thing, they required more than three weeks 


one 





1 n. The differences between the translators were 
ly small, but crucial. For example, in the item, “His 
n e quality i ” there is no Thai equivalent 
fo lity.” ‘There are terms for “inborn personality traits, 
shar sti traits,’ “behavior,” “manners 
0 t ‘physical characteristics.’’ One trans 
vy ure I meant “behavior,” the other, ‘‘manners,” 
! d their disagreement, the other alternatives did not 
even occur to them. It took a half hour to tease them out. 
Sometimes t translators could not come to any decision: 
there is no way to say in Thai, at least in a half sentence 
He feels fri ted when. ‘This item, along with thre 
others, was eventually rejected. 


Before the items were finalized, they were all reviewed b 


inguist thoroughly conversant in Thai. Despit 


previous efforts, he suggested lexical changes in ap 
} 


] *. 
items and 


proximately 30 pointed out a basic, but easily 


remedied, grammatical flaw (with semantic implications 
which ran through almost the entire test. 

Assun ing that the anthropologist has enough control ove1 
he native language to participate even to a limited extent ir 
he translation process, this technique has two advantages 


over “back-translating.” First, despite appearances, 
1m By ut lizing the knowledge or two persons, rather nar 


yne, it increases the number of accurate items, and speeds uy 


le proced Had all the items been back-translated, 
yrobab 1 Id have taken twice as lone. The ec Vv comes 
) \\ ad ve faken twice as iong. ne econon come 
1 1 . ‘ . : . 5 + 
from having the translators first discuss their disagreements 


etween themsely 1 monolingual discussion is always fastet 

han a bilingual one. When the translations are presented to 

he anthropologist, they are either in a relatively finished stat 
Wy sie te nae eat Sea. anes 

ie possible meanings Nave een sorted out and crysta 

7 ad the inthropologist does not start trom scratch. In 

vac lating, the translators cannot begin discussing unt 

thropologist has first seen the retranslated version and 

nted out the error in English; then the translators have to 

decide whether the cause of the difficulty is on the English 

side or the Thai side; and, having decided this, they can then 


evin to try to agree on the best Thai version. All of this takes 
the 


the anthropologist not only gains greater control ove! 


Second, by participating directly in translation 


time. 


process, 
| ] 


the results 


but also learns a considerable amount about the 


‘To le arn, 


“They hurt his feelings by 


culture. for example, that it is impossible to say, 
in Thai, ’ without also imply- 
ing that “he” feels resentment, tells us something noteworthy 
about social and psychological relations in Thailand. 

In translating from Thai into English, two procedures 
were followed, one for the SCT and one for the TAT and 


life histories. 


mas 


wit 
ind 


ot 
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For the 122 SCT protocols, the writer managed to obtain 


the ices of two urban Thai translators, both graduates of 
By } universities. The only contact these transl itors had 
\ formants was through the SCT responses. The theory 
nd method of the test wa explained to them, as was a list 

venty instruction which were to be used s translation 
cuides. Some of the more important of these are listed below. 
\ ft test was translated (the translator working ind 





] 1 L: 


lently of Nis colleacue and the author), it was checked by 





hropole rist for ambig ties, multip] m ning nd 
{ } } ] ] } 
its which simply d not mal ens¢ I} questio 
l whicl verag | nroxim Iw hird of cl 
ri then lt lyze | ind 1 u d ry the uth rT nd 
} . 
} rson ind when 1 han d walt d Ih 
which were orig 1] translated Most hich 


en Oo ) ( 1) 1 othe 
ae Ih ty § . mM { r anal L 
} } "1 | 
a hun } 7 ’ 
h othe oF Ac + 1, ] Ls ad s 
ul three hour for h incl ; hot 
d three hours to clarify qu ynable po Wee 
80 of these ests had en completed h nslatior 
t t becom« r\ lo id v¢ ] { tion mo 
1 so th tow | e end 0 inimum of ¢ 
tect 
Idition, ten percent o nderwent translatic 
hecks ‘Twelve Tt ft t elec da t lon 
islated by both translat AA’ < ran ontecl 
1 ye d hy ¢l > te ox } i es areal pa 
mn. so that reli yilit ld it he fales S ; 
vriter’s bia The me ( ] ] he ext $ 
} wo ft! inslat on he ninl ; ut 
Hdink catecory. Ce nee aka oall 
1. 0 the S¢ | : : , 
1 tho cal reno! tentat ] t nelat . eT ’ f 
( nt Chu the iten Wh } subi linates refused 
odo what they were told, he the teMowtite erunslatta 
he ompletion ire foo divet ent tg he conside re | nart of 
the same psychological constellation and thus fall in tw 
litt it codir categories | ] lettls het — 
th ! public } the follow} j ] an i ee 
0 ft ne catevory 1) he T} , t ther his NERS Th \ 
hould not blame other peopl ind | not od. It is none 
| r business. They hould not damage other people. 
¢ e of the small N used in th tu th } ficure of 
16 percent will probably be reduced. But some of the responses 
wh must be merged because of statistical necessity are. fo1 
1alytic purposes, clearly different 
TAT’s and life histo1 es were tt inslate | vy the 
uthor working with the assistant, who had recorded the 
material verbatim in his own shorthand during the interview 


ng session. The assistant would read 


aloud and using the transla 


a message to the author 
n Thai, and the author, speaking 
tion guides listed below, would attempt to translate it. When 


the author committed an error, or, tar more frequently, when 
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he could not translate a passage, the assistant would take over. 
About half the time, the 


assistant’s versions would be accept 
le, and we would continue. But the other half of the time, 
we would analyze and haggle over the translation until it was 


satisfactory. On the average, six hours of translation were 


spent for every hour of*interview. 

Listed below are some of the translation instructions which 
this research, restated in places to have general 
Although they are phrased with Thai examples 
ill have li difficulty in substituting 


1 
ttle 


more 


trations. “‘Chus, instruction number ten, which 





eas unu ually rich in subtle distinctions not 
rlish,” will be readily understandable to a re 
earcher working in Russian, who has tried to translate term 





ind depression. 


psy | ologic 


Similarly struction number eight may prove particularly 
useful to earche working n Malavo-Polynesian Ol 
1 
‘ ik<eine are 
| Phe t nslato1 shoul SEnsIfl\ to the ifensity of 
vords. Fo xample 1 the sentenc When he | him, he 


l | oe tie 1 peas 
When le hit lim, he turned away, he 


difference between ran and turned is important. 

. Be careful of the difference between “he does such and 
uch,” “he should do such and such,” and “he wants to do 
such ind uch Lhe e are y it psi hol ical gaps between 
loing, wanting to do, and being obliged to do because of some 
kind of compulsion 

3. Indirect objects have a wav of sneaking into statements 
WW ithout being noticed, T herefore, try to be particularly 
ittentive to their presence or absence. For example, one 


nformant su “The thine they most like about 





him is that idvice.” A check of the original 
statement, h ted that the informant ctuall 
nated Che tl thev most like about hin that ] yy » 
] 
c\ * 
4 Be el | of pri r\ ind econd I construct n 
( he n think of doing it himself’? vs. “he must do 
limselt Sele the inslation which is most accurate from 


; rae , 
ew of the native language, 





° 1 } . . 1 1 \ ° ° , 
ruide here s tne follow ng: it the pnt ise cannot be said in he 
1 ° 
tive lancuave without using botl primary and secondat 
-. ia ' ' . 1 . 1° 
erhe then s not necessary to note hoth verbs in the | nglish 
1 1 ] 
eanslation 1e phrase can be said in the native language 
° 1 
vithout usi rhe sece dar erb, then note the s¢ ndary ve 
1 ] 
he translatior 


implied within them 


} +} 


5. Statements which have somethin 


° . 1: -< 
teral trans] ition must ese implication 


more than the have 

spelled out. ‘ake as much space as necessary, but write the 
mplications out as parenthetical comments, pecifying whethe 
the implications are probable or possible and to what extent. 


6. If the informant’s statement includes words or phra es 


which seem redundant 


ish, seem like 


Thai words which, if translated into 


in the English—include 


extra baggage 


the translation. They can always be 





redundancies in 
removed later. However, if they impede understanding, do 
not include them. 


7. Please keep in mind that our informants are peasants, 


not educated city people. Therefore, try to keep your transla 
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tions as simple as possible. It is not necessary to use “‘proper”’ 
or “big” English words. For example, it is almost always 
than 


better to translate the word Jéob as “greed,” rather 
In this 


“covetousness.” In encounter any 
unusual peasant idioms, do not attempt to translate them. 


connection, if you 


Instead, write them out in phonetic Thai, and they will be 


translated later in discussion. 


§. Since the Thai language is unusually rich in puns and 
double entendres, and since our tests offer ideal opportunities 
to play word games, please be attentive to statements with a 
humorous cast. This also applies to poetic-sounding phrases, 
or to any statement which sounds nice or rhythmic in spoken 
form. Note these possibilities as parenthetical comments. 


9. Avoid using a Thai-English dictionary. This is manda- 
tory for words which you know have more than two or three 
meanings. (The definitions provided in most bilingual dic 
tionaries tend to be unusually abstract and, for our purposes, 
There are two ex 


are just as likely to be wrong as right.) 


those occasions when you really do 


but cannot remember it; 


ceptions to this rule: 


“know” the English term, and when 


you are dealing with words which clearly have only one 


definition. In Thai, for example, ténsaj means “banyan tree” 


and nothing else 


] hic 


a number of areas of the Thai lexicon w 


1 


10. There are i 


are unusually ricl 


h in subtle distinctions not found in English. 
these areas are translatable, but they 
fact that these areas 


The terms which fall in 
require careful qualification. The very 
contain a wide variety of specific terms indicates their in 
culture. We will 


more as we continue translating, 


portance to Thai undoubtedly encountet 


many but, as of now, be 


aware of the following areas and do not translate terms which 


in any way are related to them: words of social status; moral 


ethical terms; words 
. 


and truth 


. 
and 
loyalty, 


human character or 


describing aggression, honesty, 


trust, and terms describing any aspect of 


personality. All these words should b 


written out in phonetic Thai and will be translated later in 


discussion. 


} ] 


11. There are probably many other Thai words for which 


it is dificult to find precise English translations. Therefore, 


please follow this general rule, the most important of all: 


do not work too hard in trving to find the correct English 
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equivalent for a Thai word or phrase; in many cases, it may 
be non-existent; in other cases, it may exist, but in ambiguous 
form and will require amplification. If you feel any doubt or 
uncertainty about the English equivalent, do not attempt to 
translate. Write the word out in phonetic Thai for translation 
later. 


Conclusion 


Having described the above procedures, there remains the 
question: what of their value? Do they contribute anything 
which cannot be obtained through the more customary, casual 
(and often, undivulged) methods of translating anthropolo- 
gical, and particularly culture-personality, materials? The 
is threefold. First, 
through such procedures, the field worker learns a great deal 


answer in the very act of placing data 
about the native culture and native thought processes. Second, 
by conducting a translation reliability check, the researcher 
has some idea of the amount of error introduced into his data; 
although this check is ultimately arbitrary, it is at least an 
objective account of the quality of the data, with direct refer- 
ence to the way the data are used and analyzed. Finally, and 
most important, by introducing such translation procedures, 
the field worker has gotten a grasp on a previously unknown 
quantity. This grasp is, perhaps, inchoate and vulnerable, 
But how much less vulnerable it is than those cases where 
field workers simply ignore translation problems (at least 
they themselves to their readers). If, 


insofar as represent 


after translating with a set of detailed instructions and check- 
ing and clarifying the translations, the research described here 
still resulted in an error of 16 percent, how much error exists 
in those cases where translation is left to the hasty, unchecked 
decisions of an interpreter involved in the complexities of the 
interviewing situation? 

Translation can be expensive, time-consuming, and aggra- 
vating. Its central importance to anthropology, however, is 
obvious when one considers that almost all the data the anthro- 
pologist brings home from the field must pass through the 
translation at one time or another. If this paper 
stimulates other field workers to be more explicit in describing 


process 


their translation procedures, or better, to develop more sys- 
tematic and precise methods of translation, it will have 


achieved its end. 
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